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Postsecondary Programs 

Not long ago, through the combined efforts of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf and Gallaudet College, a 
comprehensive listing of postsecondary educational institutions 
for deaf students was published. Copies of the brochure were 
widely distributed and are still available. It is highly possible 
that other programs have come into being since the informa¬ 
tion was compiled. 

Apparently there is “something for everybody” among the 
many postsecondary offerings—provided the deaf students can 
come up with financial support. (And funds are harder to 
come up with these days.) Some of the programs cannot sur¬ 
vive with limited funds and a handful of deaf students. 

Some way of evaluating or accrediting postsecondary pro¬ 
grams must evolve. Only a few can speak of such measure¬ 
ment at this stage. The fact that a program for the deaf is a 
part of an accredited college or postsecondary institution does 
not earn an automatic stamp of approval. 

What agency should be entrusted with evaluating or ac¬ 
crediting postsecondary programs for the deaf? What would 
be the criteria? How long should a program be in operation 
before it may request examination? These are leading questions. 

Sports Coverage 

Art Kruger’s “Sporting Around” has been missing for sev¬ 
eral issues. No, we have not discontinued such coverage. Simple 
reason is that Art has been very, very busy with preparations 
for the World Games for the Deaf—raising funds and attending 
to the countless details connected with putting together the 
USA squad going to Malmo, Sweden. 

As this is being written, the USA athletes have completed 
pre-Games workouts and are en route to Malmo. We hear 
that the conditioning program has been the best ever and that 
we can expect performances of the highest caliber. 

In the September issue, we hope Art will have a story 
and pictures galore. 

Other Coverage 

Some of our readers have inquired about the lack of “News 
from ’Round the Nation” for several months. As we have 
pointed out, THE DEAF AMERICAN has been in a state of 
change for several years, and local and state publications can 
do a far better job of “personal” coverage. 


To provide truly national coverage of state-by-state “per¬ 
sonal” happenings would call for a large staff of dedicated 
(and volunteer) correspondents. We would need about 10 to 
20 pages each issue. Even so, much of the news would be 
rather stale by the time it got into print. 

We believe the best policy for THE DEAF AMERICAN is 
to limit coverage to special events—pictures included—of group 
and organizational nature. This does not mean, however, that 
we do not solicit coverage of weddings, anniversaries, special 
awards and the like. 

If readers think we are off base in the above-stated policy, 
we’d like to have some feedback. 

Subscription Rates 

A subscription to THE DEAF AMERICAN costs $5.00 per 
year. A two-year subscription costs $9.00—a saving of one 
dollar made possible because another billing and the related 
paper work are avoided. 

Advancing Members of the National Association of the Deaf 
will continue to receive THE DEAF AMERICAN as a part of 
their dues—$10 for an individual or $15 for a couple. 

Interpreted or Captioned Telecasts 

Recent consensus has been for captioned over interpreted 
telecasts of local news programs, but perhaps the telecasts 
are too few and too scattered to make a fair assessment. No¬ 
body seems to have compiled a list of programs now being 
televised for the deaf. 

Any volunteers? We should be printing a list of stations 
now carrying programs along with the medium (signs or cap¬ 
tions) being used. 

Zieske 

Paul C. Zieske, the subject of this issue’s cover story, is 
truly a remarkable man—a master craftsman who has also 
been a master teacher of his craft. Michigan has long been 
known for its outstanding deaf tool and die makers and for 
countless production line operators. The present generation is 
largely Zieske-trained. 

Paul is a gentleman, too—one long respected in community 
affairs. He was an outstanding coach. He would have been an 
outstanding chemist if he had pursued such a career. He has 
done a great job all around. 
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For more than 40 years he performed 
his various teaching assignments at the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. And when 
he decided to retire, those who had worked 
with him knew what he had accomplished 
and philosophized that an era was pass¬ 
ing and somehow things would never be 
the same. 

Paul C. Zieske served in several capac¬ 
ities, as a coach, as an academic teacher 
and as a teacher of machine shop and 
distinguished himself in each. The last 
3D years of his career were in the ma¬ 
chine shop and it was there that he has 
won state and national honors. 

Where is a better place to prove one’s 
ability to train skilled machinists and 
tool and die makers than in Michigan, 
the automobile manufacturing center of 
the world? 

Practically every large high school has 
a machine shop. How could students in 
a school for the deaf hope to compete? 
Yet deaf students trained by Paul have 
proven in statewide competition that they 
are not only capable of holding their 
own, but can excel in this field! And 


Zieske 

By EARL W. JONES 

more important is the fact that hundreds 
of deaf boys trained in the Michigan 
School shop are now employed in high- 
paying jobs as skilled workers. 

To list all the honors that the boys in 
Paul’s shop have won would take a lot 
of space. Suppose, instead, we look at 
the record of the last nine years in state¬ 
wide industrial fairs. In this period, his 
boys have won 30 first, second or third 
place honors in statewide competition. 

In 1971, his pupil, Bruce Kline, won 
the Grand Prize with his compound angle 
vise and in 1972 Terry Misener did the 
same. 

In 1964, Frank Fickies won a trip to 
the World’s Fair for himself and his 
teacher with his 5" compound angle sine 
plate. It is now on display at the Na¬ 
tional Museum of Science and Industry 
in Chicago. 

Paul was born on a farm near Mid¬ 


land, Michigan. His parents were immi¬ 
grants from Germany. At the age of 
six he was enrolled at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf in Flint. In addition 
to his academic work he was also trained 
in printing and machine shop. After 11 
years he went to Gallaudet College. 

While aspiring to be a chemist, Paul 
returned to Michigan each summer to 
pick up some spending money by work¬ 
ing in the booming automobile factories. 
He lured several of his college friends 
to come along and work with him, among 
them LeRoy Ridings, Louis Dyer, Thom¬ 
as Cain and Johnny Ringle. 

During the Christmas vacation of his 
last year at Gallaudet, Paul found out 
what it means to be job seeking during 
a depression. It was 1931 and when he 
went to New York City to line up a job 
as a chemist, he found that there were 
18,000 unemployed chemists in that city. 

Seeing that no job was available in 
his chosen field, he sought a position in 
a school for the deaf and was hired at his 
old school in Flint. 

A good story could be written about 
Paul and his coaching and teaching dur¬ 
ing the first nine years after leaving 
Gallaudet, but these years were merely 
preliminary to his career in machine 
shop. 

It was mentioned that he worked dur¬ 
ing the summers in automobile plants 
while an undergraduate. He was not 
aware at the time that he was obtaining 
invaluable experience for his future ca¬ 
reer. Even after he started teaching he 
spent his summers working in auto plants, 
altogether 11 summers. 

In 1942, when the school superintendent 
asked him in the middle of October to 
take over the duties of the machine shop 
teacher who had left to work in industry, 
he took his assignment seriously. He 
started to attend General Motors Insti¬ 
tute in Flint in the evenings and worked 
without pay in the Monroe Tool and Die 
Plant for some on-the-job experience for 
almost a year. 

Paul also went to Eastern Michigan 
University at Ypsilanti, Michigan, taking 
courses in special education to obtain a 
required state teacher certificate to 
teach the deaf. He did his graduate 
work at Wayne University (Detroit) and 
the University of Michigan where he re¬ 
ceived his master’s. While advancing 
himself educationally, Paul with the help 
of his wife and some friends built and 
finished a house in 1950. 

One has to work with Paul over a 
period of time to appreciate the per¬ 
sonal qualities that enabled him to be 
an outstanding machine shop teacher. 
The shop he inherited had all the ma¬ 
chines driven by one large motor. This 
meant that overhead there was a maze of 
pulleys and belts extending to the var¬ 
ious machines. 

When a new school building was con¬ 
structed in the 1960’s, Paul worked with 
the state architect in planning the new 
machine shop. The main room is 50 by 
62 feet and there is a 10-by-20 foot tool 
crib, a 7-by-10 foot chip and broom room 



GRAND PRIZE WINNERS—In statewide machine shop competition entries by Michigan School for the 
Deaf students won top honors in 1964, 1971 and 1972. Frank Fickies scored with his 5-inch compound angle 
sine plate in 1964. Compound angle vises won for Bruce Kline in 1971 and Terry Misener in 1972. 
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MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS—These items were made by some of Paul Zieske's "boys" in the 
Michigan School for the Deaf machine shop. 


and a 10-by-23 foot room for steel stor¬ 
age and arc welding. There are 21 ma¬ 
chines, some of them costing as much 
as $18,000. All machines are equipped 
with start-and-stop buttons. This alone 
cost around $100,000. All power wires 
connected to the machines come through 
ducts in the concrete floor. 

Paul believes that deaf pupils should 
be sold on the idea that they can suc¬ 
ceed in skilled trades and can get high 
wages and other benefits of workers in 
their fields. But he also believes that 
any deaf student contemplating such a 
career must be ready to accept the re¬ 
sponsibilities of the job and expect no 
favors simply because he is deaf. He re¬ 
counts an incident about a young deaf 
man who was placed in one of G. M. 
plants as a tool and die apprentice. All 
the reports on this new employe were ex¬ 
cellent. Only after he had worked there 
for a month did Paul get the report that 



ALBERTINE—The daughter of deaf parents/ Alber- 
tine Kear Zleske has been an outstanding inter¬ 
preter and a teacher of language of signs classes, 
as attested to by the citation at the right. 


at the end of the shift this deaf man 
was breaking in the middle of the line 
to punch his time card, rather than wait 
his turn. 

This incident and others concerning 
difficulties deaf people had in working 
harmoniously with their fellow workers 
led to his setting up shop rules that were 
similar to those a worker would face in 
the plants. 

He came up against something else in 
shop language. He found out that many 
students who were highly skilled in their 
work could not express themselves in 
the language of their trade. He became 
aware that many deaf graduates fared 
poorly in job interviews and their many 
talents went unnoticed since they were 
assigned to routine work. He thinks that, 


of all the aspects of training the deaf 
machinists, the use of shop language has 
been the most difficult and the one that 
he has spent most of his time and effort 
to remedy. 

While realizing that the deaf would 
always have language and communica¬ 
tion problems, he was convinced that it 
was not as hopeless as it appeared. He 
noticed that many deaf boys with severe 
language handicaps were under no handi¬ 
cap at all in writing proofs in geometry. 
He became convinced that this was be¬ 
cause the student was trained step-by- 
step in using geometric terms. Could not 



BISON GRIDSTER—Paul Zieske was an outstanding 
halfback at Gallaudet College, 1926-1930. 
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the same procedure be used in shop lan¬ 
guage? 

He attacked this by listing under a cer¬ 
tain machine, a drill press for example, 
all the operations it can perform. Then 
he set about to find pictures to match 
these directions. Where no such pictures 
could be found, he had his students with 
artistic talent draw them for him. These 
pictures and drawings were pasted on 
heavy paper and photographed and are 
used along with blueprints for all ma¬ 
chine operations. 

New students in the machine shop had 
to learn the names of the precision tools 
and the machines before they could op¬ 
erate the machine. Each operation that 
a student is introduced to has an illus- 


1930 GALLAUDET COLLEGE POWER HOUSE—This 1930 football team posted a 6-M record, one of Gal- 
laudet's best. First row, left to right: M. Bradley, W. Grinnel, H. Stack, Captain Zieske, J. Wurdeman, 
H. Antila, B. Monaghan. Second row: A. O'Branovich, A. Marshall, J. Ringle, K. Hokanson, B. Williams, 
R. Sherrill. Third row: A. Carlson, K. Burdett, A. Hnatow, S. Koziar, R. Gamblin, A. Yoder. Fourth row: 
F. Galluzzo (manager), Frederick H. Hughes (coach), C. Davis, J. R ay hi II, S. Sveningsen, H. Barnes, 
W. Krug (assistant coach), H. Larsen (assistant manager). 


has found that this is not beyond the 
reach of his students. 

Two years after graduating from Gal- 
laudet, something happened to Paul that 
has had a profound and enlightening in¬ 
fluence on his life. He fell in love and 


tration and a shop language guide for 
the operations performed. 

During a three-year machine shop pro¬ 
gram, pupils not only learn the proper 
names of tools, machines and operations, 
but also have to write job reports. The 








Daughter Darlene's family: Lieutenant Colonel Har¬ 
old Brown and Paul's three granddaughters, Pam¬ 
ela, Paula and Terry. 


machine shop course of illustrated study 
lists more than 400 operations and Paul 


got married. His wife for the last 39 
years is the former Albertine Rear, a 
hearing person with deaf parents. Al¬ 



bertine has had an intimate association 
with the deaf all her life. She was in¬ 
terpreting for her parents, relatives and 
friends before she was eight years old 


Zieske, extreme right in the third row, was head coach of this 1933 Michigan School for the Deaf 

football team. 


Son Konrad C. Zieske's family: Wife Carol; Paul's 
grandchildren, Paul, Karen and Konrad, Jr. 
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and she has been interpreting for the 
deaf of Flint ever since. 

Classes-in sign language are common 
throughout the country today, but they 
were practically unheard of a few years 
back. But because Flint has an extensive 
program in adult education, sign language 
classes have been held in that city for 
18 years. Albertine was the first teacher. 
In fact, she taught sign language classes 
for 17 years and more than a thousand 
people have learned their manual A B C’s 
and basic signs from her. She also served 
as an interpreter for the adult classes 
in Current Affairs for the Deaf which 
has been going on for 7 Vz years. 

When Paul retired last January, Alber¬ 
tine decided to follow suit. The mem¬ 
bers of her class gave her a farewell 
dinner and presented her with the 
plaque shown on this page as a token 
of their appreciation. 

The Zieskes have two children, Konrad 
and Darlene, and six grandchildren. 
Konrad is a teacher of mathematics at 
Grand Blanc Junior High School and 
Darlene is the wife of a lieutenant colonel. 
Her husband, who served twice in Viet¬ 
nam, now works in the Pentagon. 

The Zieskes have received many ex¬ 
pressions of appreciation for their long 
and dedicated service. Awards and 
plaques have come from the students of 
the school, the Parents, Teachers, House- 
parents Association and staff members 
at the school. At a final dinner in his 
honor, Paul received a copy of a special 
tribute by the State Legislature. 

Idealism, common sense and hard work 
have marked the efforts of the Zieskes 
in their years of service. Can you beat 
th ; s combination? 



SOUTH FLORIDA NEWS TELECASTER—Miami / s 
WLPG-TV has added an interpreted news telecast 
for the deaf at 8:00 each morning. While Frank 
Lynn, the station's newscaster, is giving the news 
orally, Mark Blonstein interprets. Mr. Blonstein, 
a graduate of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
has been a teacher of the deaf for five years and 
is currently at Madison Junior High School in 
Miami. He is a member of the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf and last fall interpreted for 
Governor Reubin Askew at the "Hire the Handi¬ 
capped" luncheon at the Diplomat Hotel in Miami. 
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IOWA CEREMONY—The week of May 6-12, 1973, was declared Deaf Awareness Week in a proclamation 
issued by Iowa's Governor Robert D. Ray on May 2, 1973. Shown above meeting in Governor Ray's office 
for the signing of the proclamation are representatives of the Iowa Association of the Deaf, the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, Vocational Rehabilitation, Hearing and Speech Centers and other interested citizens. 
Deaf Awareness Week is intended to enhance public awareness of the deaf as well as to give appropriate 
recognition to the contribution deaf persons have made to the State of Iowa as productive citizens. Deaf 
Awareness Week was preceded on May 5 by a statewide conference of the hearing impaired held on the 
campus of Area 11 Community College. During the week, deaf persons staffed a booth at Merle Hay 
Plaza to acquaint the public with some of the organizations and activities of deaf persons. 

k*' 



DR. FRANZ KALLMANN RECOGNIZED—Dr. Dragoljub Vukotic, president of the World Federation of the 
Deaf, presents the WFD's Decoration of Merit to Mrs. Franz Kallmann. The decoration, the highest 
awarded by the Federation, was awarded to Dr. Kallmann in recognition of his pioneering efforts in the 
field of mental health services for deaf people. The award was announced at the close of the Sixth 

World Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf in Paris in the summer of 1971 with actual pre¬ 
sentation being delayed until Dr. Vukotic came to the United States again in December 1972. 


Try a new approach at 

HARRISON-CHILHOWEE BAPTIST ACADEMY 

Combining academic excellence with Christian love and 
concern, deaf and hearing students learn together in an 
accredited residential high school. 

For information write: REGISTRAR 
Box D 

Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy 
Seymour, Tennessee 37865 
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FCS Receives Cloud Award . . . 


A Man For All Seasons 


You open the first page of the program 
and a picture of a man with a faint 
flicker of a smile greets you. His hands 
are in a ready-for-action position and 
his eyes look at you as if asking “What 
are we waiting for—let’s get to work.” 
The man is Frederick C. Schreiber and 
the occasion is the Daniel T. Cloud Lead¬ 
ership Award Program sponsored by 
National Leadership Training Program 
in the Area of the Deaf, California State 
University, Northridge. 

The evening of June 8, 1973, was a 
night to remember. The dining room of 
California State University, Northridge 
(CSUN) was packed with students, 
friends, parents of deaf children, CSUN 
staff members and professional workers 
in the field of deafness. It was the night 
before commencement exercises which 
was to mark the tenth anniversary of 
the University’s service to deaf students. 
This achievement was extolled by Dr. 
Edgar Lowell, director of the John Tracy 
Clinic. 

After introductions by Dr. Ray Jones, 
director of CSUN’s Center on Deafness, 
and a welcome talk by Dr. Lloyd Johns, 
vice president of Business and Adminis¬ 
tration Affairs, those who had received 
their B.A. and M.A. degrees were recog¬ 
nized at the dinner and so were teacher 
training graduates and those from the 
National Leadership Training Program. 

Assemblyman Keysor, a long time loyal 
and personal friend of those involved with 
deaf people and a strong supporter of 
services for the deaf, presented to the 
University a large plaque on which were 
engraved resolutions from the California 
State Legislature commending CSUN’s 
role in providing different types of serv¬ 
ices for deaf citizens. 

A special award was presented to Mr. 


By LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

William Wren who was praised as being 
among those who contribute their services 
in an unobtrusive manner. 

Miss Barbara Boyd of the NLTP class 
of 1973 gave a moving tribute to Daniel 
T. Cloud, the man who dedicated more 
than 40 years of his life to deaf people 
and to the education of deaf children, 
the boy wonder who became superinten¬ 
dent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf 
at the age of 24. He was eulogized not 
only as a leader but also as “a maker 
of leaders ... a giant among men.” 

As usual, CSUN’s finest interpreters, 
Virginia Hughes, Faye Wilkie and Louie 
Fant, Jr., were on hand to serve the large 
number of deaf persons present for the 
highlight of the evening—the presentation 
of the Daniel T. Cloud Award to Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber. Fred was greeted 
with a standing ovation after the award 
was presented to him by Dr. Lloyd Johns. 
He thus joined such illustrious predeces¬ 
sors who were recipients of the award 
as Dr. Boyce Williams, 1968; Dr. Mar¬ 
shall Hester, 1969; Dr. Edgar Lowell, 
1970; Robert Sanderson, 1971; and Dr. 
David Denton, 1972. 

Before presenting the award, Dr. Lloyd 
Johns traced Mr. Schreiber’s early edu¬ 
cation, his majoring in chemistry at Gal- 
laudet College, his entry into the world 
of work as a printer, then as a private 
tutor for the New York State Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, followed by 
employment as an instructor at the Texas 
School for the Deaf and finally in 1966 
his present position as Executive Sec¬ 
retary of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

Dr. Johns went on to mention that 
Fred, from his early modest experiences 
as a member of committees planning 
various workshops and conferences, ex¬ 


panded the significance of his leader¬ 
ship contributions with such assign¬ 
ments as: 

Principal Investigator, International 
Seminar on Rehabilitation of Deaf Per¬ 
sons 

Secretary-Treasurer of the NAD 

Executive Director, District of Colum¬ 
bia Association of the Deaf 

Director of the Workshop on Planning 
a National Sign Language Program 

Keynote Speaker, Workshop on Inter¬ 
preting, the 1964 Muncie (Indiana) Pro¬ 
gram 

Other advisory board and planning com¬ 
mittee assignments too numerous to de¬ 
tail. 

It was also mentioned that along with 
his professional accomplishments, Fred 
took an active role in many fraternal 
and service organizations such as Gal- 
laudet College Alumni chapter president, 
the Lions Club, the Delta Masons, Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity and the International 
Platform Speakers of America. 

Then the tributes came. Mr. Ron 
Reese, Coordinator of Services to Deaf 
Persons, State Department of Rehabili¬ 
tation, spoke on behalf of those in re¬ 
habilitation work who are grateful to 
Fred for “his strong advocacy role in 
the area of consumer involvement.” Mr. 
Reese mentioned that Fred “helped to 
bring together deaf people, the consumer, 
and the rehabilitation workers, the pro¬ 
ducer of services, to identify jointly the 
rehabilitation needs of the deaf, and 
design the special programs to meet 
those needs.” 

Mr. Robert Griffith of the 1973 Leader¬ 
ship Training Class compared Fred to 
Abraham of the Old Testament. Reading 
about Abraham, “It soon becomes evi¬ 
dent that he was a man who, no matter 



1973 CLOUD AWARD PRESENTATION—Left: Dr. Lloyd Johns (right) of California State University, Northridge, is reading the citation for the 1973 Daniel 

Clojd Award to NAD Executive Secretary Frederick C. Schreiber (middle) and Louie Fant interprets. Right: Mr. Schreiber and Dr. Johns are holding the 

award plaque as Dr. Ray L. Jones, long-time head of the Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf (center), beams proudly. 
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ACCEPTANCE SPEECH—Frederick C. Schreiber is 
making his Cloud Award acceptance speech using 
simultaneous communication. 


what happened, kept on hoping, believ¬ 
ing, looking and working for something 
better.” Mr. Griffith described Fred as 
a “humanitarian who has dedicated his 
life to the welfare of deaf people. Such 
a dedication . . . requires the true giving 
of one’s self.” 

Another member of the 1973 Leader¬ 
ship Training Class, Mr. Lyle Hinks, 
placed Fred’s role in historical perspec¬ 
tive. He noted that when Fred took over 
the reins of the NAD its “budget was 
something less than $20,000 a year and 
its operations were based on a one-man 
leadership role ... in 1968 the NAD 
budget was in the $100,000 a year stage 
and a little less than 10 employes.” Be¬ 
fore the present government funding cuts, 
the NAD budget today has nearly reached 
the half million dollar level. Mr. Hinks 
also touched on Fred’s dedication to the 
“development of new and young leaders 
that will carry on the ideals of Dr. Dan 


T. Cloud and the people who have led 
the cause of the deaf.” 

On the program page were beautifully- 
worded tributes to Fred: A man of cour¬ 
age and conviction, unafraid to tread 
paths unknown ... A gifted “why-notter” 
possessed with a dream and a vision of 
a better world for deaf citizens ... A 
staunch believer in the intrinsic value and 
worth of people, a man out of whom 
shines forth a radiance for the best in 
human life, a man too stubborn to give 
in to the frustrations, exasperations or 
inconsistencies of life . . . His is the story 
of a man known and loved by the deaf 
and hearing alike, from one shore of 
America to the other ... a friend whose 
warm sense of humor and tremendous 
understanding has left each one a little 
better, a little richer for having known 
him. 

Overwhelmed by it all, Fred said it 
was easy to be a good loser or a gracious 
winner but where honors are concerned 
there is little one can do other than to 
say “Thank you.” He introduced his wife, 
Kit, whom he felt actually deserves an 
award for “her remarkable forbearance 
in the entire—well, I better not say how 
many—years of our marriage.” 

In his acceptance speech, Fred made 
simple but hard-hitting and pertinent 
statements. Referring to the cutback in 
Federally-supported programs for the 
deaf, he said “it takes years to build 
but only moments to destroy that which 
took those years to develop.” Neverthe¬ 
less, he stated that if we are truly to 
serve our people “we must make maxi¬ 
mum use of our resources, our manpower 


and our money.” He kept hitting on the 
deaf people’s right to some self-deter¬ 
mination, some input as to the scope 
and direction of programs affecting their 
own welfare. He stated that some of us 
have learned that “we do not have to 
accept crumbs from the community 
table.” He deplored the lack of priori¬ 
ties and a means of coordinating the 
efforts of people in the field to achieve 
these priorities. 

The following passage from Fred’s talk 
sums up his intense feelings: 

It is explicit in our society that the 
strong aid the weak, the rich are 
compelled to aid the poor and college 
graduates must help those who, 
through lack of opportunity or abil¬ 
ity, have not gained the knowledge 
necessary to assume leadership in 
their communities. It seems to me 
that this is your challenge. Whatever 
profession you are to follow, even 
though it be remote from the tradi¬ 
tional fields of service to your peers, 
you have this responsibility: the re¬ 
sponsibility of using your knowledge, 
your skills and your training for the 
betterment of the people in your com¬ 
munity. 

It was Fred, the man, speaking and 
signing. He acts first then talks second. 
To be involved in a national organiza¬ 
tion is responsibility enough for any great 
man but not for Fred. He also has to 
be involved in local club activities and in 
editing its DEECEE Eyes. 

On a local and national level Frederick 
C. Schreiber is truly a man for all sea¬ 
sons. 


The National Culturama by Jerry and Sallypt... 


DEBBIE SONNENSTRAHL: Rara Avis 

Shall we compare her to a summer’s 
day? A red, red rose or a melody that’s 
sweetly played in tune? Or even to a 
night of starry skies and cloudless climes? 

She is all of these, certainly, and more. 
And while such similes do express some 
measure of a vague resemblance, still they 
fail a bit short of being completely ap¬ 
propriate. 

For Debbie is a rare bird and apt 
descriptions of her demand equally rare 
frames of reference. As a person, and 
by virtue of her many outstanding ac¬ 
complishments, Debbie is as rare, per¬ 
haps, as Percy Bysshe Shelley’s lovely 
poem, “Ode to a Skylark.” 

And those who know and understand 
her best agree that in so doing they share 
the feeling Shelley must have had which 
inspired him to compose: 

“Hail to thee blithe Spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from Heaven or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strain of unpremeditated 
art.” 

As surely as Shelley’s lilting skylark 
was more than just a bird, so then does 
Debbie’s soaring personality, her uncom¬ 
mon sensitivity, responsiveness and espe¬ 
cially her superb appreciation for “all 
things joyous and clear and fresh,”—and 
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Debbie's "Sandbox" presentation won first place 
in the One-Act Play contest at the NAD Convention 
in Minneapolis in 1970. 

her innate ability to transfer this appre¬ 
ciation to others—make her more than 
just another human being. 

Some of Debbie’s academic, artistic and 
professional achievements: 


She graduated from Gallaudet College 
with a B.A. in Art in 1958 and from Cath¬ 
olic University in 1967 with a master’s 
in Art History. Debbie has taught Art 
History at Gallaudet College for eight 
years and is still at it as she puts it. “I 
teach sophomores (have already taught 
over 1000 students) and juniors and sen¬ 
iors.” 

Debbie holds membership in the Fred¬ 
erick H. Hughes Memorial Theatre (Wash¬ 
ington’s Little Theatre of the Deaf), the 
Metropolitan Washington Association of 
the Deaf, the National Association of the 
Deaf, the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors, the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association and the Delta Epsilon 
Sorority. 

Debbie is a GOLDEN NADDY winner. 
She was entered in the One-Act Play con¬ 
test of the Minneapolis NAD Convention. 
The title of the winning entry was Sand¬ 
box by Edward Albee (“in which I di¬ 
rected.”) . . . “Hughes Theatre had a 
festival of three one-act plays and mine 
was chosen to represent HMT at NAD 
Convention at Minneapolis in 1970. All in 
the cast agreed to participate except one 
who had a previous commitment, so I 
was rushed into taking this role as a mys¬ 
terious musician hence this picture which 
is enclosed. This play holds dear to my 
heart as it was my debut as a director. 
The aim purpose of HMT’s festival of 
three one-act plays is to promote new 
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Debbie Sonnenstrahl, a nationally-known deaf per¬ 
former, was featured at the GOLDEN NADDY 
awards program in Miami Beach with a rendition 
of "There's No Business Like Show Business." 

faces in various fields, such as directing, 
acting, producing, etc.” 

Debbie won the best performer award 
for her role as Elvira in Blithe Spirit in 
1963. She had the leading role as Barbara 
Allen is Dark of the Moon in 1968 which 
captured the first place in D.C. Recrea¬ 
tion Dept.-City Wide Division. She re¬ 
ceived a beautiful plaque and was invited 
to participate in the American Community 
Theatre Association’s pre-Monaco Regional 
Festivals in Connecticut where they cap¬ 
tured the Exceptional Merit Award. 

Debbie’s hobbies are: “Art even though 
my hands ain’t that cooperative, but I 
dabble, see, breathe and feel art so to 
compensate for my lack of skill, I savor 
Art History hence my present job; dra¬ 
matics naturally! Swimming when it is 
warm enuff—not mentioning basking in 
the warmth of sun’s rays hhmmmm and 
travel— seeing the beauties that God's 
man had bestowed upon us! And also 
dancing and singing to feel the sense of 


rhythm that goes through the marrow of 
my bones!” 

Our Debbie “just directed the first full- 
length deaf black play, Ceremonies in 
Dark Old Men (February 22, 23, 24, 1973). 
I hope I had opened a new door for the 
black deaf to move forward and needless 
to say it was a rewarding and deep ex¬ 
perience for me working with these beau¬ 
tiful people but it was not without blood, 
sweat and tears! The biggest thrill came 
when three of them came to me and re¬ 
marked they would like to act again con¬ 
sidering the fact they never acted before. 
In fact, four out of seven in this cast 
never stepped on a stage before this pro¬ 
duction! Speaking of thrills, one of the 
milestones in my life was winning the 
GOLDEN NADDY for the Sandbox. How 
well I remember how my body shook 
while waiting for the announcements of 
the winners and since the contest was so 
successful with numerous participants, the 
names seemed so endless with the one- 
act play part at the very bottom of the 
list! Was in a sweat by that time and 
held hands with members of my cast 
when HMT was finally announced as a 
winner. Ex-NAD prexy Robert Sanderson 
lost his cool when I kissed him, ha!” 

“Another thing which touched my heart 
was when I directed an original variety 
show “We and They” for a mixed audi¬ 
ence composed mostly of hearing people 
at University of Maryland on June 14, 
1972. I had both hearing and deaf actors 
in the cast and we presented a true pic¬ 
ture of deaf in a hearing world in a 
humorous way and the biggest thrill came 
when the hearing audience made I LOVE 
YOU signs at us after the show. Yes, we 
taught them while performing the show- 
no holds barred. We stood for the deaf; 
they stood for the hearing and in the end 
we removed the word AND and we be¬ 
came one saying I love you to each other. 
A very successful experiment.” 

Debbie also acted in numerous produc¬ 



Debbie is shown "resting" in the barber's chair 
which was a main item onstage in "Ceremonies in 
Dark Old Men," produced by the Frederick H. 
Hughes Memorial Theatre, Gallaudet College, last 
February. 

tions—such as Martha in Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? And Medea in Eurip¬ 
ides’ Medea. She also performed at nu¬ 
merous banquets, dances, reunions, etc. 

In common, the Skylark and Debbie 
are blithe spirits. Should you have occa¬ 
sion to meet Debbie at some future time 
and feel awkward about greeting her with, 
“Hello, blithe spirit,” then she’ll under¬ 
stand, her eyes will twinkle, and a smile 
is guaranteed if you simply say, “Hi, 
bird.” 

Please send your cultural news and 
pictures to your Culturama Editor, Miss 
SallyPat Dow, Apt. 304, 6214 Breezewood 
Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770, TTY 301-474- 


7889. 



BOOTH AWARD WINNER—At the 1973 Eastern Regional Workshop in Maryland, South Carolina School 
for the Deaf captured the Edmund Booth Chapter Award that is presented annually to the most outstand¬ 
ing among the 67 Junior NAD chapters. The plaque stated: Junior National Association of the Deaf Ed¬ 
mund Booth Chapter Service Award. South Carolina School for the Deaf Jr. NAD Chapter has contributed 
the most toward the total growth of the organization of, for, and by the Youth during the year of 1972- 
1973. Its tremendous progress is recognized and greatly appreciated. Presented by the Phi Kappa Zeta 
Sorority, Gallaudet College, April 1973. 
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Virginia School For The Deaf And The Blind 
And The War Of Secession 

By PAUL E. McLELLAND, Ed. D., Media Director 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, Department for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia 





This picture of the main building of the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
was taken around 1860. 


On November 26, 1860, “the people of 
Augusta took their stand in favor of 
the Union, and against every measure 
which it was feared might tend to its 
dissolution.” (1, p. 455) . . . “And al- 
thouugh seeking peace, they reserved the 
right to determine on which side they 
would fight, if fight they must.” (1, p. 
455). Despite the feelings of the people 
of Augusta County (Virginia), “the Legis¬ 
lature passed an act providing for a 
State Convention.” (1, p. 456). A mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Visitors of the School, 
Mr. George Baylor, and two others were 
elected “as Union men, to represent 
Augusta County.” 

The Convention met in February, and, 
being largely composed of men opposed 
to secession, if it could be avoided, for 
two months labored to prevent disunion, 
and restore peace to the distracted coun¬ 
try.” (1, p. 456) “Fort Sumter having 
surrendered to the Carolinians, the Presi¬ 
dent issued a proclamation on April 15, 
calling for seventy thousand volunteers. 
Virginia was asked to furnish her quota 
of troops, and Staunton was named one 
of the places of rendezvous. The proc¬ 
lamation precipitated the action of the 
convention, and an ordinance of secession, 
subject to the vote of the people, was 
passed April 17, 1861.” (1, p. 456) 

. . . “The ordinance of secession was 
voted by the people (of Augusta County) 
May 23, and ten votes against it were 
cast in the county. The vote for the 
ordinance was 3,130.” (1, p. 458) 

Staunton was an important military 
station and army depot for supplies. It 


was also an area in which many hos¬ 
pitals for the sick and wounded soldiers 
were maintained during the War. 

Several of the school’s Board of Vis¬ 
itors, despite their strong Union feelings, 
one of whom has already been mentioned, 
served the Confederacy as military offi¬ 
cers. The principal, Jean C. M. Merillat, 
M.D., in addition to his responsibility to 
the school, served as surgeon to the Con¬ 
federate military hospital based at the 
school. He served in both jobs until 
June 19, 1862. 

John C. Covell, vice principal, on Oc¬ 
tober 8, 1862, was appointed principal 
by the Board to succeed Dr. Merillat on 
October 20, 1862. (2, p. 143) Mr. Covell’s 
report of October 23, 1862, states that the 
number of pupils has been reduced from 
75 to 50 because “occupation by Federal 
forces appears to be imminent, you di¬ 
rected me to diminish the number as 
far as practicable.” (2, p. 150) 

While the Institution served as a gen¬ 
eral military hospital for the Confed¬ 
eracy for four years, until July 15, 1865, 
the pupils and professors used the Vir¬ 
ginia Female Institute (now Stuart Hall) 
in Staunton as a residential school. (3, p. 
113) “The facts of the case are simply 
these: about the 20th of July, 1861, the 
buildings and grounds of the Institute 
were taken possession of for the accom¬ 
modation of the officers and pupils of 
your Institution, your Buildings having 
been taken by the Military Authorities 
as a Military Hospital. . . . The Build¬ 
ings and grounds (of the Institute) con¬ 
tinued to be occupied by the Officers and 


pupils of your Institution, until about the 
first of June last (June 1, 1865).” (3, p. 95) 

Both schools were experiencing financial 
difficulties because of inability to collect 
agreed upon rent for the two facilities. 
The Board of Trustees of the Virginia 
Female Institute on March 13, 1862, “re¬ 
solved the Reverend R. N. Phillips be 
appointed a Committee to collect of the 
Government the amount now due and 
thereafter to fall due for the rent of the 
Institute for the use of the D. D. and B. 
pupils and Professors.” (4, p. 156) 

The Board of Visitors of the IDDB in 
their 20th report to the Virginia General 
Assembly “resolved that the Principal 
be directed to take the necessary steps 
to collect and place in the Treasury of 
the Institution the portion of amount re¬ 
ported by the late Principal to have been 
paid by the Confederate Government to 
the State of Virginia, for furniture, $4718.67 
thereof having actually been paid by the 
Confederate States Government to R. H. 
Phillips for furniture purchased of him 
used in the building now occupied by 
the Institution—and also the amount due 
from the Confederate States Government 
for use of the Institution buildings.” < 2, 
p. 154) 

Difficulties of every kind were felt by 
the North and the South during this period. 
For a church school, even though “a 
corporation established by the Legislature 
of Virginia for the Education of the 
Daughters of the State, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Virginia, and the Trustees are the 
legally constituted managers of its finan¬ 
cial affairs,” (3, p. 96) this was an ex¬ 
tremely difficult time. . . . “And now the 
wings of peace are spread over our land, 
they (the Trustees) are desirous of co¬ 
operating in the great work of restoring 
the original order of things, and ask your 
assistance in the adjustment and settle¬ 
ment of their just claims, to enable them 
to accomplish their part of the work.” 
(3, p. 96) 

Mr. Covell, principal, was given per¬ 
mission in May 1865, by the Federal 
officer in command of the Federal forces 
using part of the School as a hospital 
“to return and take possession of such 
portions of the school buildings of the 
Institution as were no longer needed for 
Hospital purposes.” (3, p. 203) . . . “On 
the first of October, 1865, the Schools 
of the Institution now again put in op¬ 
eration, with a full Corps of Officers, 
some of whom had never been connected 
with an Institution of this kind, but who 
have since proven the wisdom of the 
Board in their selection.” (3, p. 203) The 
number of pupils at this date were, 83 
(Continued on page 18) 
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! INTERVIEW ME ! 
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? i ? i ? i ? i ? 

By Max N. Mossel 

To each of the first 20 persons volun¬ 
teering to interview me in this depart¬ 
ment, I will award a year’s subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN, or at his 
option contribute in his name to the 
NAD Building Fund, for material so sub¬ 
mitted and so accepted for publication 
by a screening committee designated by 
the Editor. The material must be apropos 
of manual communication in the nature 
of useful information and dissemination. 
The screening committee reserves the 
right to edit the material. I’d love to 
hear from dear old Bilbo and his tribe, for 
they’d make ideal interviewers for their 
spirit of not giving and taking quarter.— 
M.N.M. 

❖ # * 

PHANTOM INTERVIEWER: Mr. Mossel, 
in your February letter to the Editor, 
you came out against standardization. 
Could you be more specific about your 
opposition to it? 

MOSSEL: In the first place, you do not 
standardize what is new and in vogue. 
It is impractical to standardize in art, 
music, literature and the likes . . . and 
certainly not the means with which to 
create them. Criticize them pro and 
con—yes; standardize them—no! Popular 
usage has a way of lending itself to 
the end of standard signs. Standardiza¬ 
tion . . . meaning standard established 
by decree ... is something else—an 
attempt to placate those for the status 
quo. And it goes against the grain of 
democracy. 

PHT. INT’R.: Could there be a “Tower 
of Babel” all over again with signs new 
and foreign to the populace? 

MOSSEL: Actually new signs for word 
endings and standard words are in¬ 
tended for school children as language 
teaching tools and to speed up for 
them the process of acquiring quality 
language patterns. The spillover into 
public usage has generally been more 
incidental than deliberate. Students who 
attended Jr. NAD workshops and con¬ 
ventions reported no undue difficulties 
in understanding what was said. This 
is plausible because new signs are well 
interspersed with standard signs in the 
same manner that unusual words are 
with standard words in newspaper 
articles in such context as not to thwart 
most readers. 

PHT. INT’R.: Multiplicity in signs for 
same words is now unprecedented. 
How do you explain this? 

MOSSEL: The present situation is un¬ 
precedented in that at least five work¬ 
shops more or less independently de¬ 
veloped their own sets of signs and 
published them without first field-test¬ 
ing them and without seeking evaluation 


by known specialists. Sad to say, some 
signs were conceived in sins of omis¬ 
sions and commissions. But this is also 
true of almost anything we create. At 
this stage of development, now is cer¬ 
tainly not the time to cull questionable 
signs until, for the growing, they wither 
on the vines. Improvement upon im¬ 
provement will follow until we are satis¬ 
fied with what we think is perfect. 

PHT. INT’R.: Questionable signs? Throw 
more light on them, won’t you? 

MOSSEL: Mature, for one, signed as in 
complete (M->Complete). Even my stu¬ 
dents found fault with it. Completely 
what, they and I asked. They arbi¬ 
trarily (myself joining them) changed 
it to (M-»Tall) or M-»develop). A girl, 
(G. S.) now in Gallaudet College, came 
up with an eyecatcher for immature, 
making it a reverse process with “I” 
at finger tips sliding down abruptly to 
the heel of the hand with “M.” Am 
is another case in which they found 
fault with. Why not—they asked—hit 
the chest with “I-A” for I am, “I-M” 
for l # m, and “I-W” for I was? Great 
deal! They give a better tempo to go 
with speech! 

PHT. INT’R.: Would a compilation of 
all signs, past and present, lead to an 
establishment of standard signs? 

MOSSEL: This approach is very desir¬ 
able-more so than standardization. 
Still, it affords no promise of standard 
signs when native signs, long indigenous 
to some localities, have defied eradica¬ 
tion. We should adopt a laissez faire 
policy as did a certain superintendent 
coming new to a midwestern school. 
He refused to uproot native signs— 
practice, for one, signed “again-and 
again and again.” He reasoned that 


with such signs understood by the school 
population, he needed only to follow 
suit to make himself understood, too. 
I heartily endorse his policy of non¬ 
interference. After all, accents and 
pronunciations differ in localities, and 
dictionaries record important variations. 
We should compile signs in this sense 
with appropriate notations. 

PHT. INT’R.: Why aren’t you happy and 
satisfied with Manual English? 

MOSSEL: You must remember Manual 
English is a subset of Ameslan (Before 
Innovation) — with its poorly defined 
structure in grammar. G. Dewey Coats, 
who in 1948 coined “Manual English” 
described it in the Annals as “ ‘correct’ 
language of signs . . . used in gram¬ 
matical order, which is not the case in 
the language of signs.” He went further 
to say that “a knowledge of English is 
required to use Manual English,” and 
that “no knowledge is required to use 
the language of signs.” Here’s the 
rub: Ameslan is not English, and you 
have to know English first before you 
can use Manual English . . . meaning 
grammatical order and nothing more. 

PHT. INT’R.: What is wrong with that? 

MOSSEL: Actually nothing much only 
if deaf children had a knowledge of 
English commensurate with their ages 
to begin with. Take two hearing adults, 
Tom and Jerry, conversing in Manual 
English. Tom says haltingly, “Mary 
TRUE . . .’’—Jerry thinks tentatively, 
“Mary (IS, WAS) ...” Tom continues, 
“. . . OUT VISIT . . .’’—Jerry, digging 
the last sign from the context, prog¬ 
resses this far, “Mary (IS, WAS) out 
visiting ...” Tom concludes the sen¬ 
tence, “. . . FRIEND ALL DAY YES- 
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TERDAY.”—Jerry, automatically de¬ 
ciphering FRIEND AND TRUE, has the 
whole thing down pat, “Mary was out 
visiting friends all day yesterday.” 
Assume that I sign in Manual English 
to 20 deaf teenagers, “(WHILE, DUR¬ 
ING) (WAIT, WAITING, WAITED) 
FOR Jack to (PICK, PICKING, 
PICKED) ME up, I (READ, READ¬ 
ING, READ) an (INTEREST, INTER¬ 
ESTING, INTERESTED) STORY. I 
(TRUE, AM, WAS) (INTEREST, IN¬ 
TERESTING, INTERESTED) IN the 
hero IN the STORY.” Despite their 
complete understanding of thoughts con¬ 
veyed to them, not more than two of 
the youngsters would be able to re¬ 
produce the statements in correct Eng¬ 
lish. 

PHT. INT’R.: That is a likely estimate. 
Come to think of it! We could have 
produced our own exercises in Manual 
English like that instead of relying 
heavily on standard English textbooks 
and workbooks. Under this circum¬ 
stance, language difficulties might have 
been largely resolved without those new¬ 
fangled signs. What is your opinion? 

MOSSEL: I, too, wish I could have 
thought of that 38 years sooner. No 
wonder graybeards—myself included— 
enjoy Manual English for what it has 
been—fun in deciphering tense, num¬ 
ber and other grammar features from 
context and situations. But really a 
delayed reaction to the dictates of 
grammar is not an ideal way to de¬ 
velop and acquire English. Among 
those adept in Manual English, you’ll 
find a number whose English leaves 
something to be desired. Shortcomings 
can be hidden and covered up in Man¬ 
ual English until written English ex¬ 
poses them. That’s why I prefer those 
“goddamned signs” for instant recog¬ 
nition of grammar aspects as language 
unfolds in its entirety. 

PHT. INT’R.: What reasons do you have 
for not favoring the fingerspelling 
method? 

MOSSEL: To cowardly shelter myself in 
the philosophy of Mr. Coats (which 
I also embrace), I’m quoting from his 
articles: “. . . it (Manual English) is 
superior to fingerspelling, being faster, 
clearer and less monotonous.” Faster, 
because a set of recent tests showed 
signing outstripped fingerspelling at its 
wildest and most furious clip in word 
output, 180 wpm to 90 wpm. Clearer, 
because unlike an easy flow of signs, 
flurries of hand letters cut down on 
legibility in many cases such that the 
whole lot had to be spelled all over 
again. Less monotonous, because its 
nature permits a full range in tone and 
tempo unattainable to the maximum in 
fingerspelling. 

PHT. INT’R.: Fingerspelling has its draw¬ 
backs, but . . . 

MOSSEL: Among other things, legible 
fingerspelling can hardly keep up with 
slow oral speech. This reminds me of 
a comical distortion in speeds almost 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

WGBH has just placed 26 captioned 
versions of the popular TV series “The 
French Chef” in the Public Television 
Library in Bloomington, Ind. These pro¬ 
grams were captioned by us under a 
grant from the Media Services and Cap¬ 
tioned Films Branch of the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. 

The 26 programs can be used by any 
public television station in the United 
States—all the individual station pro¬ 
gram managers have to do is ask for 
them. 

I am bringing this to your attention 
because through THE DEAF AMERICAN 
you can make the hearing impaired pop¬ 
ulation of the United States aware of 
this information and encourage them to 
write to their local public television sta¬ 
tion and ask the program department to 
consider scheduling the series. 

The Media Services and Captioned 
Films Branch of BEH has been encour¬ 
aging the captioning of television for the 
hearing impaired. It’s now up to the 
members of the deaf community to en¬ 
courage their local public television sta¬ 
tions to provide this service for the hear¬ 
ing impaired in their communities. Ex¬ 
tensive use of “The Captioned French 
Chef” should result in a greater variety 
of captioned programming becoming 
available to these stations and their view¬ 
ers. 

Please feel free to contact me if there 
are any further questions or if you would 
like more information. 

Philip W. Collyer 

Director, Education Division 

WGBH-TV 

125 Western Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02134 


everybody has experienced in his dream 
... of the dreamer himself fleeing 
pell-mell and grotesquely in a super- 
slow motion barely ahead of a fast 
charging beast—flying feet and all. Yet 
in an amusing way, the gap does not 
narrow between the frantic pursued and 
the striding pursuer—a truly agonizing 
and frustrating effort for the beast as 
if it itself had dreamed the dream. 
This is how fingerspelling is in a situa¬ 
tion where a speaker, accommodating 
an interpreter at a “ho-hum” rate of 
75 wpm, begins to wonder when he’ll 
be overtaken, if ever. 

PHT. INT’R.: Well, thank you for ask¬ 
ing me to interview you ... a unique 
procedure, I must say. I hope other 
interviewers will not go incognito. 

MOSSEL: Probably not . . . if they want 
to help enrich the coffers of the NAD 
... at my expense, of course. Thank 
you, “Phantom,” whoever you are! 


Altizer Elected VAD President 

Reuben I. Altizer, a native of Augusta 
County, graduate of Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind and Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and a retired printer from the United 
States Government Printing Office, long 
active in both state and national affairs 
of the deaf, was, by acclamation, elected 
to head the Virginia Association of the 
Deaf for a two-year term beginning July 
8. Mr. Altizer, now a resident of Arling¬ 
ton, Va., is a veteran campaigner for the 
deaf. 

The 34th biennial convention of the 
VAD was held at the Norfolk Holiday Inn 
Scope with about 200 members in attend¬ 
ance. Elected to serve along with Mr. 
Altizer were Robert Bates, Vienna, first 
vice president; William Duncan, Rich¬ 
mond, second vice president; George 
Oakes, Danville, treasurer, and Joyce 
Norwood, Norfolk, secretary. 

Due to illness, retiring president Lera 
C. Moore of Richmond was unable to be 
present. She was honored in absentia 
with the organization’s highest award for 
outstanding service in convincing the Vir¬ 
ginia General Assembly to establish and 
appropriate $30,000 for the Virginia Coun¬ 
cil for the Deaf which will bring to the 
attention of various state agencies the 
services needed by the state’s deaf citi¬ 
zens. Accepting the award in her behalf 
was her husband, Bernard C. Moore. 

During the convention, the VAD be¬ 
came officially incorporated under the 
laws of Virginia. The association also 
formally voted to make an outright gift 
of $1,000 to the National Association of 
the Deaf to help amortize the debt out¬ 
standing for the recent purchase of the 
Home Office in Silver Spring, Md. In 
addition, the Virginia Education Fund for 
the Deaf which had previously been 
handled jointly by the VAD and the 
Alumni Association of VSDB in Staunton 
was officially given into the care and 
safekeeping of the Alumni group which 
had originally established the fund through 
the work and efforts of Robert Aumon 
and Mary Scott Bass of Rice and the 
late Isadore Hurowitz of Staunton. 

Main speakers at the banquet Saturday 
night were R. Sams Smith of Sterling, 
founder and executive director of the Vir¬ 
ginia Organization for Improvement of 
Communication and Education of the 
Deaf in Virginia, and Don Pettingill, 
president of the National Association of 
the Deaf. Both speakers urged greater 
cooperation and interaction between the 
deaf and their hearing friends to effect 
needed legislation to ameliorate conditions 
of the deaf and hard of hearing on na¬ 
tional, state and community levels. Fred 
Yates of Staunton served as master of 
ceremonies. 

Donna DeVito was chosen VAD Queen 
at the banquet. 

Serving in the double capacity as con¬ 
vention chairman and acting president 
was T. Vernon Cherry, Jr., of Norfolk. 
Mr. Cherry, a VSDB alumnus, was re¬ 
cently elected chairman of the Virginia 
Council of the Deaf for a two-year term. 
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Lawrence Newman 

on reading once again 

It is a well known and documented fact that the reading 
status of deaf students is mediocre, ranging from a third to a 
fifth grade level by the time most of them are nearly adults. 

For obvious reasons, the ability to read should be the 
single most important area of concern in the education of the 
deaf yet not only do incorrect approaches seem to be taken 
but there appears to be a lack of concentrated, all-out effort. 
Instead of experimentation, exploration or a crash program of 
some kind uniquely suitable for deaf students and well co¬ 
ordinated throughout the nation, we have approaches that are 
planned for hearing students who already have a language 
base or slight variations of such approaches. 

Instead of experiential learning activities and a perform¬ 
ance program, we have thick, beautifully written curriculum 
guides that are glanced over and left to languish on some shelf. 
Instead of having parents or dormitory counselors become in¬ 
terested, involved and given ways and means to be of help, 
the sole burden is often placed on teachers, or the whole 
reading continuum is simply ignored. That is, instructional 
objectives are not clearly defined and those involved made 
accountable for what has been done. 

To be made accountable need not imply some kind of 
threat but, rather, an analysis of what has been done and a 
search for better approaches. For example, short, simple goals 
can be set for certain stages of reading and if they are not 
met an analysis taken to find out the reason. Is it because the 
content was too difficult? Is it because the children were not 
first given the necessary experiences so that the reading ma¬ 
terial would be within their frame of reference? That is, if 
they are going to read about the zoo, go to the zoo first. Is it 
because teachers made unclear presentations, did not com¬ 
municate effectively or did not prepare properly? Is it because 
there were no follow-ups? Is it because children were moved 
on to the next stage without having mastered the previous 
one? 

It is possible, indeed, to make exhaustive analysis, take 
constructive remedial action, participate in discussions with¬ 
out making teachers lose their sense of security. 

I am happy to state that there is a school for the deaf 
which is taking some steps to improve its reading program. 
During the summer of 1972 some of the principals and reading 
teachers of the California School for the Deaf, Riverside, met 
daily for five weeks to try a drastic improvement in the school’s 
reading program. 

We too often fall into the trap of inbreeding: learn from 
each other, talk to each other, invite speakers from our field 
and so on, forgetting that deaf children are children first 
and deaf second. The Riverside school invited a reading spe¬ 
cialist, Dr. Van Metre of the University of Arizona, who is 
outside the education of the deaf, for the first two days of 
the workshop. She was the badly needed catalyst that got the 
workshop participants off to a good start. Dormitory counsel¬ 
ors were invited to participate and ways explored on where 
they can be of practical help. 

With Dr. Van Metre the workshop participants reached 
the conclusion that one language form is primary. With hear¬ 
ing children that is speech; with deaf children it is the sign 
language. All other forms of language related to the primary 
form are secondary forms. Reading and language are differ¬ 
ent processes and reading is a secondary process to primary 
language. 

Dr. Van Metre’s theme song was that of the new concept 


in teaching language: We learn by doing and by using it—not 
by learning about language. This is achieved through divergent 
activities (the type of activities that encourage a child to 
think and feel for himself) and through convergent activities 
(the type of reading activities that help improve knowledge and 
skills and which often call for a “yes” or “no” response). 

The paramount concern of the workshop at the Riverside 
school was to prepare instructional objectives and produce a 
guide that is performance-oriented, something teachers can 
follow and carry out in their classrooms. Accountability, for 
both teacher and student, is part and parcel of the guide. 
The goals of the program will be further pursued in the form 
of in-service training during the school year. 

It would be naive to presume that there is a magic formula 
which can open the doors to reading success. Auditory de¬ 
privation brings with it a tremendous gap in normal learning 
development. It is a combination of approaches that can help, 
partially, to bridge the gap. 

The parent approach is the most important because the 
child is in the home during his critical learning years. The 
parent is in a position to supply the experiences of having a 
cat or a dog, of going on a trip, of visiting relatives and a 
hundred other happenings that can expand the child’s world. 
The parent is in a position to communicate with the child 
all that is happening. Later on the child will be able to relate 
to what he reads the input he has received and all his ex¬ 
periences. 

Parents are in a position to help, especially where reading 
readiness is involved, if only schools will design a practical 
program that tells them how. Parents can help their deaf 
offspring become aware of the printed word, trace letters in 
sand, cut and paste words and pictures. One parent of a five- 
year-old deaf girl, who has outstanding language ability, told 
me she would pick up an object such as a box, fingerspell it 
and ask her deaf girl to make the sign for it. Then the roles 
would be reversed with the child fingerspelling and the parent 
signing. Of course, speech and speechreading were also utilized. 
This same parent would play language games with her child. 
She would begin with the single word “box” then expand it to 
“the box,” “the red box,” “the big red box” and so on. 

It is a sad fact that so few parents tell stories to their 
deaf offspring. High school members of the Riverside school’s 
Junior National Association of the Deaf chapter have taken 
the role of surrogate-parents. They have been going to the 
dormitories of the younger students in order to tell bedtime 
stories. Those of us who are familiar with the short attention 
span of young deaf children would be amazed at the interest 
and concentration of these children when told stories they 
have never been told by their parents. Their enraptured faces 
were a sight to behold as stories from the moving hands of 
those deaf like themselves came across to them. 

The aim has been to stir little deaf children, arouse their 
interest and curiosity, leave the storybooks that have been 
read to them in the dormitories for a while in the hope that 
the children themselves will make the effort to turn the pages 
of a book and go on from there. 

There are schemes and ideas and programs that are run¬ 
ning rampant in schools across the country. Each in itself can 
achieve, at best, partial success. What is needed is some kind 
of national clearing house or central agency that can receive 
a continuous stream of suggestions, ideas, projects. Such an 
agency can sift and try out promising concepts and radiate 
their findings to schools and programs for the deaf throughout 
the country. 

With a preponderance of prelingual deaf children now in 
schools such a concerted effort is called for. This is not really 
asking too much when we want to bring deaf children “into 
the company of man.” 

Jacobs Heads Gallaudet Alumni 

aid 0. Peterson, secretary; Gerald Adler, 
treasurer; Mrs. Julia Mayes, James N. 
Orman and John Gough, board members. 
Malcolm J. Norwood is immediate past 
president. 


MISSING SON—Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Scribner/ 
Box 561/ Pinehurst/ Idaho 83850/ are trying to 
locate their son/ Finley/ who disappeared April 
2/ 1972. Age 23/ 5' 9", wt. 190; blue eyes, brown 
hair, wears glasses, left-handed. Reward for 
positive identification, living or dead. 


At its June mini-reunion in Indianapo¬ 
lis, the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion elected Leo M. Jacobs of Oakland, 
Calif., president. Other officers: Mrs. 
Gertrude Galloway, vice president; Don- 
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Dateline: Philippines—Summer 1973 

By CARL A. ARGILA 

De La Salle College and University of Santo Tomas, Manila 


It was back in the December 1970 issue 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN that we first 
wrote an article about our work with the 
Philippine deaf, “Land of the Morning, 
Child of the Sun Returning ...” Those 
of you who were in attendance at the 
National Association of the Deaf conven¬ 
tion in Minneapolis in July of that year 
will recall that we made a bit of his¬ 
tory with the establishment of the first 
teletypewriter communication for the deaf 
outside of the United States and the 
first transoceanic teletypewriter conver¬ 
sation between the deaf. Well, that was 
1970. In the December 1971 issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN came a second article, 
“Land of the Morning, Child of the Sun 
Returning—A Sequel.” This time we 
found ourselves back in the Philippines 
and what we had done a year earlier no 
longer seemed like such an accomplish¬ 
ment—actually we had just broken ground 
for what was to follow. Many of you were 
kind enough to respond to our appeal 
for help for work we were embarking 
upon in the fields of education and com¬ 
munication for the deaf. Well, that was 
1971 and in the more than one year which 
has passed we have graduated from 
groundbreaking to foundation building. 
Though we promised that we would keep 
our foreign friends abreast of what was 
going on, the pace of our work left no 
time for writing. 

Well, it’s now 1973 and a lot of water 
has passed under the bridge, politically 
and otherwise—on both sides of the Pa¬ 
cific! But we’re still here; our deaf are 
still here and our needs, though closer 
to being met, are very much still here. 
We’d like to share with you 10 vignettes 
of news events which took place since 
our last report. Though each one really 
deserves an article of its own, we’ll just 
telescope them together and call it “Date¬ 
line: Philippines—Summer 1973.” 

Special Education Teacher of the Year 

Though a great deal of attention was 
focused on our work with telephone com¬ 
munication for the deaf back in 1970, an¬ 
other one of our projects was a Total 
Communication Seminar. Though the 
seminar ran for six all-too-short weeks, 
we did make an impression on at least 
one participant. Though there is only 
one state school for the deaf in the Philip¬ 
pines—and only one other school for the 
deaf in the entire country, the DEAF, 
Inc., missionary school which we wrote 
about in our 1971 article, the city of 
Manila does provide a limited number of 
special education classes which enroll deaf 
children. Manila is the only school dis¬ 
trict in the Philippines to have such 
classes for the deaf. One of our sem¬ 
inar participants, Mrs. Anita Dacles, 
whose training had been completely oral, 
started integrating “total communication” 
into her teaching program. Though at 



Mrs. Anita Dacles glances our way (center of pic¬ 
ture) during ceremonies at P. Gomez elementary 
school in Manila where she was named a "Special 
Education Teacher of the Year." 

first parents and administration were 
against this, they couldn’t argue with one 
thing—the kids were learning! And their 
speech and speechreading didn’t degen¬ 
erate—it improved! 

Mrs. Dacles’ class was the first (and 
only) class to use total communication 
in the Manila city schools. Mrs. Dacles’ 
unbounded energy and dedication was re¬ 
warded when she was named one of the 
special education teachers of the year for 
1972 at ceremonies held in P. Gomez 
elementary school in Manila. We hope 
that publicity like this will show our edu¬ 
cators the value of total communication 
in education of the Philippine deaf. 

As a sidelight, Mrs. Dacles was pre- 



Aurora Esguerra, one of the deaf Girl Scouts, cleans 
up at camp. Aurora is from San Marcos, Bulacan. 


sented her award by Dr. Josefina R. Na¬ 
varro, Superintendent of Manila City 
Schools. Dr. Navarro has agreed to co¬ 
operate with us in our studies of the use 
of total communication and computer 
assisted instruction in education of the 
deaf. We hope to use Manila city schools 
as a showcase of education of the deaf 
throughout the country. 

Deaf Girl Scouts 

We’re not through with Mrs. Dacles yet! 
Hearing folks couldn’t believe it, but the 
country’s first three deaf Girl Scouts (all 
from Mrs. Dacles’ special education class) 
participated in a summer camp last year 
in the mountain city of Baguio. The three 
girls, Lucena Asuncion, Aurora Esguerra 
and Elizabeth Gasingan, signed the Philip¬ 
pine national anthem while the hearing 
scouts sang it during the “Scout’s Own.” 
When it came time for the “Campfire 
Showdown” they signed a beautiful ren¬ 
dition of “I Believe.” Little successes like 
these may not seem like much to the deaf 
of a developed country such as the United 
States, but to use every step forward is a 
milestone—maybe someday we’ll have an 
entire troup of deaf Girl Scouts! 

And we’re lucky to have a diligent 
worker like Mrs. Dacles really to make 
things happen. But I have a sad note to 
report. On May 28, 1973, about twelve 
noon, we lost Mrs. Dacles. Mrs. Dacles 
boarded a Pan American Airlines jet 
bound for the United States where she is 
a “fly-now-pay-later” immigrant. In so 
doing Mrs. Dacles had completed the 
course that so many, too many in fact, 
of our Philippine teachers for the deaf 
follow. After training, hard work and dili¬ 
gence, they “graduate” as immigrants to 
the USA, Europe or Australia. There are 
few state schools in the USA which don’t 
have at least one Filipino teacher; they’re 
usually the top teachers in their school. 
I’m happy for them because life here is 
hard; we are a very poor country. I 
envy them because they have hot and 
cold running water, flush toilets and elec¬ 
tric lights that work! But each one that 
leaves, leaves us a burden with no one 
to bear it. Mrs. Dacles is not sure yet if 
she’ll be at the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf or in Albany, New York. I hope 
whichever school hires Mrs. Dacles ap¬ 
preciates her as much as we did! 

Handel's Messiah Aids Deaf 

Ironic in a sense, but Easter of last 
year saw a “Holy Week Concert,” pre¬ 
senting Handel’s classic “Messiah” for 
the benefit of the deaf! The event was 
presented by the “Echo Fellowship” at 
the country’s number one cultural spot, 
the Cultural Center of the Philippines. 
The “Echo Fellowship” was joined by 
four guest soloists from the Nationalist 
Republic of China and the University of 
the Philippines Symphony Orchestra to 
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Ireno Cruz, one of the Philippines' most talented deaf artists, poses with his work 
at the Manila Hilton Art Center. 


give a truly stunning rendition of Handel’s 
classic work. 

More stunning was the object of all 
this high powered musical talent; the con¬ 
cert was held for the benefit of Christian 
Assistance for the Deaf, Inc., an organi¬ 
zation whose sole purpose is providing 
support for the missionary work of 
Reverends Ada M. and Aimee Coryell. 
You may remember in our 1971 article 
we told the story of the founding of the 
country’s first school for the deaf outside 
of Manila—the story of DEAF, Inc., and 
the pioneering work of this mother-daugh¬ 
ter team, the Coryells. 

We’re not finished yet! In a message 
to those involved in the concert, Ferdi¬ 
nand E. Marcos, president of the Re¬ 
public of the Philippines, said “I am . . . 
enthused because the concert relates to 
the activities of the Christian Assistance 
for the Deaf, Inc., which in itself is worthy 
of support from our people, and should 
indeed be encouraged in every way to 
continue its noble work.” This is the 
first time that any president of the Philip¬ 
pines has made public note of the deaf 
and work related to the deaf. 

Music for the Deaf 

Seems like music and the deaf have 
been going together lately! Last year the 
Reverends Gene and Elsie Jaggers, rela¬ 
tives of the Coryell team, spent six months 
working with our deaf. While Gene 
worked on agricultural and building proj¬ 
ects at the mountain school, Mrs. Jaggers 
performed at churches for the benefit of 
the deaf. And what does Mrs. Jaggers 
do? She and Rev. Jaggers are noted Gos¬ 
pel recording artists in the United States— 
though the deaf may never know the 
melodious tones of their Hawaiian guitar, 
they have felt the power of their music. 
We all enjoyed the Jaggerses’ visit very 
much and wish them well in their new 
work back in the United States. 

Catholics Want In Too 

As if to say they won’t be left out, the 
Catholics have not let the Protestants do 
all of the work; not in a country which 
is about 90% Catholic! The Catholic Chari¬ 
ties of the Archdiocese of Manila has a 


handicapped assistance program which 
provides some self-help handicraft proj¬ 
ects for the deaf. Their most noted effort 
to date has been the presentation of a 
play, “The Day after Tomorrow,” written, 
produced and directed by Father James 
B. Reuter. The play has had numerous 
presentations around the country and has 
a cast of 75 deaf, blind and disabled. We 
might also mention that Father Reuter 
has been most helpful in assisting us in 
establishing radio communication for the 
DEAF, Inc., mountain school for the deaf. 

The Catholic Charities has also formed 
the Catholic Organization of the Deaf—a 
group of Catholic deaf young adults. This 
is the only organization of deaf in the 
country whose officers are all deaf! A 
forthcoming DEAF AMERICAN article 
will tell of their president, Rodolfo Soriano. 

Deaf Pride! Deaf Power! Deaf Art? 

Why not? The Filipino deaf have dem¬ 
onstrated their ability to perform in “The 
Day after Tomorrow”—why not in other 
areas of the fine arts? And it shouldn’t 
be surprising that the Catholic Charities 


are behind that, too! In fact, last sum¬ 
mer the Catholic Charities sponsored an 
art show at the Manila Hilton Art Center 
consisting of exhibits of nine of our most 
outstanding deaf artists: Joseph Bagaman, 
Cayo Baes, Jose Castillo, Ireneo Cruz, 
Wilbert Duenas, Emmanuel Gonzales, 
Verus Reyes, Franklin Uy and Sao Tack 
Wong. 

These boys are by no means new to 
the Manila art circles. Ireneo Cruz, for 
example, walked away with first prize in 
the “Sinning Kabataan ‘71’ ” competition, 
the 21st National Students Art Competi¬ 
tion, with his woodcut “The Temptation 
of Eve.” We are all very proud of our 
deaf artists; they are able to compete 
with hearing professionals and surpass 
them! 

Training in Total Communication 

There’s a good reason why our deaf 
excel in the field of fine arts but, for 
example, we have no deaf engaged in 
“academic fields” and of the handful of 
deaf college graduates in the country, 
only one is in a field other than fine arts. 



Manila Hilton Art Center, poses with his woodcut entry. 
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The Reverends Gene and Elsie Jaggers pose with 
their daughter Hazel at one of their engagements 
in a Manila area church. Mrs. Jaggers is shown 
with her Hawaiian guitar which has made the 
Jaggerses a noted Gospel recording team. 

The reason, of course, is education. As 
mentioned in earlier articles, the pure 
oral method at the state school for the 
deaf has “wiped out,” educationally, a 
generation of our deaf. Our prewar deaf 
most often are the only ones who can 
express themselves in correct written 
Communication. It is with this in mind 
that we have always tried to “indoc¬ 
trinate” educators of the deaf in total 
communication. 

Last summer we gave our second six- 
week seminar in total communication 
(the first was in 1970). Of the 17 people 
who attended we issued three “Certifi¬ 
cates of Completion—With Honors” to 
Mr. J. Abante, Miss M. Yaguil and Miss 
A. Blacano; we issued four “Certificates 
of Successful Completion” to Miss 0. 
Aranda, Miss R. Quindoy, Mr. B. Abante 
and Miss J. Austria. At the closing exer¬ 
cises for the seminar, which was held 
at the Coffee Shop of the Deaf in Rizal 
Park (see our 1970 article) Dr. Matilde 
Valdes, chairman of the Special Educa¬ 
tion Unit at the University of the Philip¬ 
pines, gave a most inspiring address. 

Teacher Training 

Well, what can you accomplish in six 
weeks? Not a whole lot we’ve learned, 
having taught total communication sem¬ 
inars in the United States and in the 
Philippines. What is needed, of course, 
is an intensive teacher-training program. 
Well, there’s only one school in the coun¬ 
try that offers courses for teachers of 
the hearing impaired, Philippine Normal 
College, one of the state colleges and the 
top teacher-training institution in the 
country. Hence, it was with great pride 
that we accepted an invitation to speak 
at a Philippine Normal College graduate 
assembly last September 16. Most of the 
students, even those enrolled in the “hear¬ 
ing impaired” program (which, of course, 
is completely oral), were surprised to 
learn of the pocr educational performance 
of our deaf students and were seeing total 
communication for the first time. Though 
we probably made more foes than 
friends that day, we did stir up some 
concern and interest. 

To make a long story short (after all, 
this is a vignette), beginning with the 
1973-74 academic year we will offer an 
intensive one-year course in education of 
the deaf. The course will meet three 
hours per week with both a lecture and 
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laboratory and we will cover everything 
from Ameslan (or should we call it Phils- 
lan?) to SEE, and that includes com¬ 
puter assisted instruction, another of our 
projects. The course will be the first of 
its kind in the country to teach total 
communication and computer assisted in¬ 
structional techniques. Though the course 
will be given by our own institution, 
De La Salle College, it will be given in 
a unique consortium arrangement be¬ 
tween De La Salle College and Philip¬ 
pine Normal College. 

We don’t want to end without giving 
credit to Mrs. Juliet Gregorio, coordinator 
of special education at Philippine Normal 
College, who first invited us to speak at 
the college; Dr. E. Dagot and Brother 
P. Hebert, FSC, deans of the graduate 
schools at Philippine Normal College and 
De La Salle College, respectively, without 
whose help the course could never have 
been given; Dr. J. Navarro, superinten¬ 
dent of Manila City Schools, who has con¬ 
tinued her generous support of our work 
by promulgating announcements about 
the course to all Manila schools; and last, 
but not least, to Dr. F. Tan, head of 
Special Education for the Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation and Culture of the Philippines. 
Though Dr. Tan was trained for five 
years at the Central Institute for the Deaf 
in the United States, he agrees with us 
that the needs of each student varies 
and no single method can be proclaimed 
as the method for education of the deaf. 

We hope to write one year from now 
that we have a corps of highly trained 
dedicated teachers of the deaf who will 
revolutionize education of the deaf in our 
country and bring education to the deaf 
throughout our country; pray with us 
for the success of this program! 

Those of you who might be able to 
provide us with advice, suggestions or 
help (we’re in desperate need of class¬ 
room materials), we would appreciate 
hearing from you. You may write di¬ 
rectly to us at De La Salle College, 2401 
Taft Avenue, Manila. 


Radiowealth . . . Tunay na Filipino! 

Radiowealth . . . Truly Filipino! It’s 
just a slogan for the Radiowealth Cor¬ 
poration. Nope, you’ve never heard of 
them. They manufacture radios, tele¬ 
visions and other appliances. In fact they 
are the only company in the country to 
design locally and manufacture home 
appliances. So what do they have to do 
with the deaf you ask? You’ll remem¬ 
ber that the DEAF, Inc., school for the 
deaf is isolated by a five-hour hike up a 
mountain. Since we last wrote about the 
school in 1971 one boy has drowned (on 
an unauthorized trip from the school) 
and others have taken deathly ill. Radio 
communication you’ll remember was our 
number one priority for the school—the 
radios would then be hooked up to TTY’s 
and eventually used in our computer as¬ 
sisted instruction program. 

Well, I spoke to Mr. E. H. Ozaeta, sen¬ 
ior vice president and general manager 
of Radiowealth, Inc., about the needs of 
the school. With the help of Mr. R. S. 
Guevara and Mr. G. M. Mercado two 
“police type” VHF radio transceivers 
were donated to the Philippine Teletype¬ 
writer Network for the Deaf (see story 
below) for use by the school. These are 
“base station” units which will serve 
the school for many, many years. 

In a forthcoming DEAF AMERICAN 
article we’ll have pictures of the installa¬ 
tion of the radios and the school as it 
looks today. To Mr. Ozaeta, Mr. Guevara 
and Mr. Mercado and to Radiowealth, 
all we can say is Marami Pong Salamat 
(Thanks a million) . . . Radiowealth, Tu¬ 
nay na Filipino! 

TPBP 

So what’s TPBP? Well, take a deep 
breath ... it stands for “Telemakinil- 
yang Pinag-ugnay-kawad ng mga Bingi 
ng Philipinas”! Which means “Philip¬ 
pine Teletypewriter Network for the 
Deaf.” Inaugurated on August 1, 1970, 



G. Mercado (left) presents the author, acting director of the Philippine Teletypewriter Network for the 
Deaf, with two VHF police type transceivers to be used by the D. E. A. F., Inc., mountain school for the deaf. 
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Executive Director For Deaf Is Dead 

This obituary which appeared in a Flint newspaper concerns the death of John C. 
(Jack) Claveau, National Association of the Deaf Board Member, on June 9, 1973: 


with a simultaneous telephone call be¬ 
tween the American and Filipino deaf, 
the TPBP has had its administrative birth 
in the spring of 1973 when it published its 
first newsletter. 

The TPBP is dedicated to the applica¬ 
tion of technology for the social, edu¬ 
cational and cultural welfare of the deaf 
of the Philippines. In addition to main¬ 
taining the country’s telephone communi¬ 
cation for the deaf and the DEAF, Inc., 
radio installation, the TPBP is embark¬ 
ing on a project of computer assisted 
instruction for the deaf which will use 
the regular telephone TTY’s and which 
we hope will improve education of the 
deaf. 

The TPBP is in desperate need of 
teletypewriter equipment. Teletypewriter 
equipment here is very expensive—a 
Model 15 unit (looking like something of 
a museum piece) costs nearly $300 (as 
compared with about $60 in the United 
States); and that doesn’t include the cost 
of the acoustic coupler required to con¬ 
nect the TTY to the telephone. We ask 
the American deaf for help in expanding 
our work with the Filipino deaf. Any 
donation of teletypewriter equipment (or 
cash to be used in the purchase of tele¬ 
typewriter equipment) can be made di¬ 
rectly to: 

Philippine Teletypewriter Network 
for the Deaf 
85-E Kamuning Road 
Quezon City, Philippines 

We are currently requesting that the 
National Association of the Deaf act as 
“forwarder” for donations for income tax 
convenience on the part of those who 
wish to donate. In particular, we are now 
desperately looking for two TTY’s for 
the DEAF, Inc., mountain school. The 
radios they have won’t be much good if 
th: deaf can’t use them themselves, so 
we’ve got to connect TTY’s to them like 
we do for telephone communication. 

Aii donations will be commemorated by 
a plaque permanently affixed to the tele¬ 
typewriter equipment. We would like to 
thank Mr. and Mrs. E. Bloom, Jr., Miss 
F. M. Parsons and Mrs. B. McGruthers 
tor their contributions towards the pur¬ 
chase of a TTY. We would also like to 
thank 

Miss L. 0. Robinson 

Maj. Gen. and Mrs. E. Walter Opie, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Opie, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Opie, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Seiferth 
Mrs. George W. Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Robieleau 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Wheller 

for their joint contribution of one entire 
teletypewriter unit. In a country for 
which professional persons such as doc¬ 
tors, lawyers or teachers earn barely $100 
a month, we can only depend upon the 
generosity of those of you abroad who 
care enough to help the deaf of another 
country in their quest for what you al¬ 
ready have. Thank you. 
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A service for John C. Claveau, execu¬ 
tive director of the Social Services for 
Hearing Impaired, will be at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday at Holy Redeemer Catholic 
Church. Mr. Claveau, 46, died Saturday 
at Hurley Hospital of cancer. He lived 
at 1209 Simca, Flint Twp. 

There will be a scripture service at 
8:30 tonight at Hill Funeral Home, Grand 
Blanc. Burial will be in Evergreen. 

Mr. Claveau came to Flint from Chi¬ 
cago shortly after birth. He was a grad¬ 
uate of the Michigan School for the Deaf 
and attended Genesee Community Col¬ 
lege. 

He became assistant executive secre¬ 
tary of the Michigan Association of the 
Deaf in 1969 and became executive di¬ 
rector a year later. The association’s 
office, at 1828 Zimmerman, changed its 
name to the Social Services for the Hear¬ 
ing Impaired last year. 

Mr. Claveau served on the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
the Deaf, and was a member of the Flint 
and Michigan deaf associations, the In- 


VSDB During The War 

(Continued from page 11) 

residential, and 2 day pupils. (3, p. 204) 
This story of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind (Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind) and 
its place in the War of Secession con¬ 
cludes with these quotations by Mr. Co- 
voll: “At the time of writing my last 
regular report, all was darkness, appre¬ 
hension and gloom, the most sanguine 
friends of the Institution even predicted 
it could not be sustained another fiscal 
year; but through the timely interposition 
of the Governor, in May last, this pre¬ 
diction was not permitted to be verified: 
And it is now with feelings of pride and 


ternational Catholic Deaf Association, the 
Professional Rehabilitation Workers 
Among the Deaf and the National Fra¬ 
ternal Society of the Deaf. 

He worked as a printer in Detroit from 
1956-69 and was active in the deaf com¬ 
munity there. 

He was founder and codirector of the 
Tricounty Community Council for the 
Deaf in Detroit; past director of the 
Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., for¬ 
mer editor of the International Catholic 
Deaf Association News, and past presi¬ 
dent and editor of “The Cross” for the 
Detroit Association of the Catholic Deaf. 

He served as liaison person for deaf 
adult basic education in Michigan and 
five surrounding states. 

He leaves his wife, Joyce M.; a sister, 
Mrs. Mary Malzkuhn, Washington, D.C.; 
a brother, William, Grand Haven; five 
daughters, Mrs. Patricia Counsins, West- 
land, Michelle, Flint, Roberta, Kimberly 
and Jacqueline, all at home; and two 
sons, Dale, Detroit, and Joseph, at home; 
and three grandchildren. 


pleasure that I behold the Institution 
safely rescued from all the perils which 
environed it, in the possession of its 
own buildings and grounds, and once 
more started in the career of usefulness 
and posterity.” (3, p. 106) 
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ROCK GOSPEL TRIO—Dennis Cokely, Dan Pokcrny and Rudy Gawlik singing, "Sanctuary Band." The 
picture illustrates the new "freeze" technique used for the interpretation of some of the songs. The words 
are, left to right, "Singing in the BAND, talking to the MAN, bringing in the sheep all over the world 
as fast as we CAN!" 



From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


A Parable of Tripod 

One day the Heavenly Father was sit¬ 
ting upon a cloud enjoying the view, when 
suddenly his eye fell upon an earthling 
with a surprised look. Wondering what 
could be wrong, He tuned in his Thought- 
a-Vision set and read the young earth¬ 
ling’s mind. “I can’t hear! Why can’t 
I hear? Yesterday I heard the football 
signals, the shouted encouragement of 
fellow teammates and the roar of the 
crowd. Someone answer me! Why can’t 
I hear? Why am I deaf?” Even as he 
was pleading with the Heavenly Father, 
the answer was already speeding itself 
earthward so that when he paused in his 
search for answers to his earthly deaf¬ 
ness, his soul could respond. The answer? 
A challenge that the Heavenly Father had 
just selected this young man to be a sur¬ 
veyor. His responsibility? To chart new 
opportunities and open new territories for 
deaf Americans. 

Quick to accept a challenge, this young 
sportsman grabbed his TRIPOD and 
headed for the Wilderness of Deafness. 
So well did he do his job, that his name 
became known throughout the land. Then 
the Heavenly Father gave him signs and 
told him: “Go and find more surveyors! 
Give them a TRIPOD of their own from 
which they can survey the Territory of 
Deafness. Urge them to chart new courses 
for deaf people in the place where they 
abide.” At once the deaf man reached 
out and touched others across the nation 
and said: “Come, you have been chosen 
to be a TRIPODER, to share my work 
and to rejoice with me when we have 
conquered the Wilderness of Deafness. 
And they each took their TRIPOD and 
went forth across the land, charting new 
roads for deaf Americans. And the Heav¬ 
enly Father looked down from Heaven 
and thundered: “BOYCE WILLIAMS, 
YOURS IS A JOB WELL DONE. I 
NAME YOU MASTER SURVEYOR OF 
THE LAND OF DEAFNESS AND CAP¬ 
TAIN OF THE TRIPOD TEAM” ... and 
that is how TRIPODING became the 
greatest sport that the deaf community 
had ever known. 

CHAPTER II—THE MASTER TRAIL 
BLAZER 

As the Williams Surveying Team spread 
out across the nation, one member of the 
team set up his TRIPOD and as he sur¬ 
veyed the area around him, a school for 
deaf children came into view. Through a 
window he could see young deaf children 
with a strained and painful look upon their 
faces. Pushing his Thought-a-Vision but¬ 
ton he read their soul messages: “What 
does it mean, teacher’s mouth moving? 
Does she want me to sit or stand? Is it 
time for play or time for lunch? Will 
I guess right when we do our words? I 
wish teacher would look my way, I can’t 
see her face. Oh my, teacher is punish¬ 
ing Janie again for using her hands to 


talk. Why is it wrong for Janie to say 
words with her hands? Why can’t I make 
people understand me when I put my 
hands on my neck and make the same 
feeling that teacher had when she pushed 
breath through her throat? When will all 
of my questions be answered? Who will 
make a communication path for me, so 
I can walk through the day without being 
forced to stare at people’s mouths?” 

The surveyor was astounded. He couldn’t 
believe his eyes. Why should this be, 
he wondered? Why are children who can¬ 
not hear forced to act like those who are 
not deaf? What is wrong with a hand 
speaking? Who will answer the little deaf 
child’s questions? It didn’t take this sur¬ 
veyor long to decide that his surveying 
goal must be to plot a new course in the 
education of deaf children. He grabbed 
his TRIPOD and entered the land of edu¬ 
cation of the deaf. It was a great wilder¬ 
ness and he worked day and night to cor¬ 
rect the injustices which he found. He 
was sometimes bruised by the scorn of 
his fellow educators, and cut by others 
around who wanted no new paths through 
the wilderness. But, undaunted, he forced 
his way onward and became a frontiers¬ 
man in the use of total communication, 
so that he could someday rest in the 
knowledge that all deaf children would 
be able to have answers to their ques¬ 
tions . . . every day ... in every place 
. . . with all people. And the Heavenly 
Father looked down and said, “DAVID 
DENTON, YOUR TRIPOD HAS SERVED 
YOU WELL, AND SO I NAME YOU 
MASTER TRAIL BLAZER.” 

CHAPTER III—THE MASTER BRIDGE 
BUILDER 

One of the Williams Surveying Team 
was born in the Territory of Deafness. 
When he was yet a babe, his hands spoke 
to his mother and father and others 
around him. He was happy in his world 
as he grew . . . never knowing that he 
did indeed live in a wilderness. Love was 
spoken in his home. Friends were wel¬ 
comed. Dreams were dreamed. Thoughts 
were shared . . . and all of this was 
painted by hands. Tender hands, loving 
hands, expressive hands. Hands which 
reached out to bring happiness and visions 
of tomorrow. But, as he was playing in 
the Territory of Deafness he looked up one 
day and saw another child, outside the 
boundary of Deafness. His own hands 
formed a welcome to the outsider and 
spoke of games and play. But, the other 
child stared at him in a strange way and 
made a sound and walked away. 

Our young Surveyor had been initiated 
into the world of controversy, where he 
would learn that people considered his 
parents strange and odd because they 
used their hands to talk. As the years 
passed, the young TRIPODER learned 
that there was another world beyond the 
border of the Territory of Deafness. A 


land where people used not their hands, 
but their voices to communicate. He 
copied them and found his own voice and 
as he surveyed the Wilderness of Deaf¬ 
ness, he dedicated himself to be a bridge 
from the world of the deaf to the world 
of the hearing. Many walked across his 
heart and his hands as he bridged the 
gap between his early childhood world 
and the world of people who could not 
speak with their hands. 

In his travels he surveyed the popula¬ 
tion for others who would become a bridge 
from the world of the deaf to the world 
of the hearing. So well did he do his job, 
that thousands pledged their hearts and 
hands to interpreting and our young Sur¬ 
veyor carried his TRIPOD with him for 
all to see. He often invited others to 
stand at the TRIPOD and look at the 
distant view, where someday there would 
be homes of interpreters living in the 
Wilderness of Deafness. And, he invited 
them to become a bridge, for he still had 
many friends in the land of his birth, 
who longed to share their thoughts and 
lives through a flash of the hands form¬ 
ing dreams in the air. And the Heavenly 
Father looked down and praised him by 
saying: “CARL KIRCHNER, YOU HAVE 
DONE YOUR JOB WELL AND I NAME 
YOU MASTER BRIDGE BUILDER.” 
CHAPTER IV—THE MASTER MIRACLE 
WORKER 

And one Surveyor came from the land 
of the miracle of the seagull. He knew 
that wilderness could be conquered, and 
that with a vision and a lot of hard work, 
he would be able to chart new roads not 
into—but rather out of the Wilderness of 
Deafness. So he took his TRIPOD and 
planted it in the middle of the Wilderness 
and surveyed the area for the special ones. 
When he found a special one living in the 
Wilderness of Deafness he would say: 
“Come, and I will make you a leader of 
your people. I will teach you how to 
share your dreams and your hope and 
your own miracle with your friends here 
in the Wilderness . . . and also with those 
in the world of the hearing, so that deaf¬ 
ness will no longer be a mystery. I will 
show you how to use your talent and lead¬ 
ership ability to build a new tomorrow for 
all deaf people.” 

True to his promise, he led many deaf 
people out of the Wilderness. As they 
traveled the road of Leadership, develop¬ 
ing their own goal for the future, some 
hearing travelers joined them and they 
merged their dreams and goals to become 
stronger leaders. 

As the years passed the graduates of 
the Leadership Training Program did in¬ 
deed make their mark upon the Wilder¬ 
ness of Deafness. Many marveled at their 
determination to build new roads out of 
the Wilderness. Their accomplishments 
were heralded far and wide. Their deeds 
proved that the man from the land of 
the seagulls, who had truly believed in 
miracles, had made them come true. And 
those he had trained in miracle work 
traveled across the land bringing their 
miracles to deaf Americans throughout 
the nation. Then the Heavenly Father 
smiled and said: “RAY JONES, YOU 
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HAVE INDEED WORKED MIRACLES 
AND I NAME YOU MASTER MIRACLE 
WORKER.” 

CHAPTER V—THE MASTER PUZZLE 
SOLVER 

Among those chosen to receive a TRI¬ 
POD, and with it the responsibilities of 
surveying, was a woman with a question¬ 
ing mind. Many were the puzzles that 
beckoned to her from the Wilderness of 
Deafness. Are deaf children really differ¬ 
ent from hearing children? How do deaf 
mothers and fathers rate on the scale of 
parenthood? What are the feelings be¬ 
tween deaf boys and girls and their hear¬ 
ing brothers and sisters? What are the 
crisis periods in the life of a deaf child? 
How can the lives of hearing parents of 
deaf children be made a little easier? 
And this TRIPODER soon recognized that 
her own surveying ability should be fo¬ 
cused upon finding answers and sharing 
them with all whose lives touched deaf¬ 
ness. She accepted this responsibility and 
focused attention upon the distant wall of 
misunderstanding. So quietly did she do 
her work that few there were who knew 
or noted that she was solving puzzles 
which others had long ignored. Among 
the citizens of the Wilderness, she roamed 
asking questions, about their children, 
their own hopes and dreams and accom¬ 
plishments. The list of answers grew be¬ 
cause she persevered. Although there 
were those not from the Wilderness who 
frowned at her endeavors and wondered 
aloud at her motives, still did she con¬ 
tinue to seek answers to the puzzles of 
deafness. Then lo, the day came when 
the answers patiently gathered produced 
a puzzle of their own. As the new puzzle 
was published across the land, many were 
those who echoed her questions: “Why 
are deaf children from deaf homes better 
adjusted, more motivated, happier, and 
how come they have a more positive self 
image?” Quick to answer her self-created 
puzzle, she explained that deaf people 
are very capable beings, who can lead 
happy and productive lives when they are 
permitted the dignity of communicating 
by sign language. There were many who 
attacked her with scorn for her efforts. 
Some tried to discredit her years of re¬ 
search. 

But, so well has she done her job that 
her truth became the truth of many hear¬ 
ing parents of deaf children, and teach¬ 
ers of the deaf across the land. When 
this had happened many who lived out¬ 
side the Wilderness of Deafness became 
eager to welcome citizens of the Wilder¬ 
ness into their lives . . . because the 
TRIPOD questioner had proven that deaf 
people are talented, capable and inter¬ 
esting boys and girls and men and women. 
And the Heavenly Father looked down and 
signed a blessing and said: “KAY MEA¬ 
DOW, YOU HAVE ASKED THE RIGHT 
QUESTIONS AND FOUND THE COR¬ 
RECT ANSWERS. I NAME YOU MAS¬ 
TER PUZZLE SOLVER.” 

CHAPTER VI—THE MASTER ROAD 
BUILDER 

There came another Surveyor from the 
Wilderness of Deafness. He too, had been 


born among the silent people, and though 
he could hear, he also had a voice in his 
hands. He was proud of his many deaf 
relatives, but his heart was saddened, 
because others in the world of hearing 
people did not understand about the abili¬ 
ties of the Wilderness citizens. Why should 
this be, he pondered. Deaf people can 
print books, build houses, learn Latin, 
repair cars, paint pictures. Why, they 
can do most anything! Why are they de¬ 
nied the opportunity to earn their living 
in the same ways that hearing people do? 
As this thought formed in his mind, he 
knew how he must use his TRIPOD. He 
hurried to build a road to vocational op¬ 
portunities for his Wilderness friends, and 
he used the tools of deaf ability, deaf 
talent and deaf accomplishment. The 
road he was determined to build had to 
pass through a swamp of misunderstand¬ 
ing. There were rivers of unconcern filled 
with rocks of disinterest—but he never 
thought of turning back! 

Although he has worked for many years, 
there are still many miles to go before 
the road to equal and adequate job op¬ 
portunity is cleared of its hazards. But, 
this Surveyor travels on, undaunted by 
the miies of uncharted road stretching 
before him. Each day he paves a stretch 
of the road for his friends from the Wilder¬ 
ness. Sometimes the shovel is heavy, and 
at times the pickax burns blisters on his 
hands. But, he does not quit. He knows 
that somewhere there, beyond the far 
mountain, is a land of opportunity for his 
deaf friends. He will not rest until the 
road reaches its destination. And the 
Heavenly Father beams down new 
strength to him and says: “JIM HAN¬ 
SEN, YOU ARE ONE OF MY BEST 
WORKERS AND I NAME YOU MASTER 
ROAD BUILDER.” 

CHAPTER VII—THE MASTER FOG 
LIFTER 

When the Williams TRIPODS were dis¬ 
tributed, one of the chosen Surveyors 
picked hers up and charted a course into 
the foggy area of the Wilderness of Deaf¬ 
ness. She knew all of the Wilderness 
people would benefit if she could pene¬ 
trate the mist of mental illness among 
deaf people. By surveying this land of 
double isolation, perhaps she would dis¬ 
cover secrets of mental health which could 
be used to heal the minds of those bound 
by shackles of the past. So, armed with 
a willing heart, understanding eyes and 
determination to succeed, she made her 
way into the night of deaf isolation en¬ 
compassing so many of the Wilderness 
citizens. 

What she found made her heart bleed 
for the citizens in the misty land. They 
suffered from lack of love, negative self 
images, scars from wounds inflicted by 
parents who didn’t want a deaf child, 
bruises from educators who had tried to 
force them into the mold of a hearing 
child, and perhaps most of all, ignorance 
about their own potential and self worth. 
Such a heavy burden had she chosen for 
herself, that others around her marveled 
at her endurance. What motivated her to 
reach into the blackness from which oth¬ 


ers had turned away? Why did she spend 
her energies on those fog bound citizens 
of the Wilderness of Deafness? Why not 
come out and join in more normal pur¬ 
suits? But our Surveyor stuck by her 
TRIPOD even though it was surrounded 
by fog. Because, there in the distance, 
the mist was beginning to lift and she 
knew that if she did her job well, thou¬ 
sands of deaf boys and girls would never 
need to travel in the land of mist and fog. 

Other surveyors often turned from their 
own work to shout a word of encourage¬ 
ment, for indeed, they each needed her 
charts to aid in their own tasks. The 
months grew into years and from time to 
time, she sent out a message of discovery 
which was passed on to other surveyors. 
Some of her understanding was used as a 
pattern by parents and educators to plot 
happy and rewarding lives for deaf stu¬ 
dents. Today she still travels in the land 
of fog and mist . . . but, the night is not 
quite so black because she has brought 
her own light to help dispel the darkness. 
And, the Heavenly Father looks down and 
sighs: HILDE SCHLESINGER, YOU 

MAKE MY HEART SMILE FOR SHOW¬ 
ING THAT FOG CAN BE LIFTED WITH 
LOVE. AND I NAME YOU MASTER FOG 
LIFTER.” 

CHAPTER VIII—THE MASTER 
DREAMER 

While the other surveyors were receiv¬ 
ing instructions at the beginning of The 
Great Survey, there was one who looked 
from left to right, trying to determine just 
where he would focus his attention. There 
were so many things he felt compelled to 
do. First of all, he wanted to find a way 
for his deaf daughter to skip down the 
road of life, even though her legs were 
weak and frail. But then, really, he could 
do no less because her smile was that of 
an angel and her eyes beamed happiness 
to the world around her. As he stood 
within the Wilderness of Deafness, look¬ 
ing out at the world where she could not 
yet travel, he took a deep breath and, 
holding her close, pledged that he would 
conquer that world for her. 

Sometimes as he dashed hither and 
yon trying to make narrow roads wide, 
and bumpy roads smooth, he would dash 
his foot against a stone. But, he never 
stopped running, for the road was long 
and his deaf daughter was waiting in the 
Wilderness for her daddy to win her a 
world. He was a dreamer who dreamed 
big dreams and many drifted there just 
above his reach. Passersby would pause 
to watch him struggle to grasp the out- 
of-reach dreams and bring them to the 
ground, for he wanted a bouquet of dreams 
for little miss happy eyes. 

Because he dreamed big dreams and 
many could not be captured, he visited 
lands where no surveyor of deafness had 
ever traveled. He urged all those he met 
to come with him to the Wilderness and 
see his daughter’s smile. Undaunted by 
the mountains in his path, he leaps from 
peak to peak announcing to the world that 
his daughter will be approaching the 
mountains soon and that he needs their 
help, their dedication, their talent, their 
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resources to help her dance her way 
through life. Even though she can’t hear 
the music, he feels that she should, in¬ 
deed, be permitted to dance. His peak 
hopping has included visits to Capitol 
Hill where laws are made that affect the 
lives of the citizens of the Wilderness of 
Deafness. On the Hill he knocks on doors 
and shouts to those passing by: “Hey, 
my multiply handicapped deaf daughter 
is heading this way! Hurry and earn a 
dance with her by helping deaf Ameri¬ 
cans.” Many there are who look up and 
smile at this father who is determined 
to build a dance floor for his daughter. 
Some pause in their hectic pace to stand 
in line and sign the dance program for a 
little deaf girl who is eager to skip down 
life’s path. And the Heavenly Father 
looks down and says: “JOHN CRANDALL, 
YOU ARE INDEED A SPECIAL FATHER 
AND I NAME YOU MASTER DREAM¬ 
ER.” 


CHAPTER IX—THE ASSISTANT 
MASTERS 

As the Williams TRIPOD Surveying 
Team tackled their jobs in the Wilderness, 
from time to time a little extra help was 
needed. Waiting in the wings to play 
stand-in for the MASTER TRIPODER 
was an accomplished and talented deaf 
woman who had worked her own way 
through the Wilderness of Deafness, and 
now she could lend a hand to those still 
searching for the road out. The Heavenly 
Father said to her: ‘‘EDNA ADLER, 
YOU HAVE EARNED A STARRING 
ROLE IN THE TRIPOD GAME AND I 
NAME YOU ASSISTANT TO THE MAS¬ 
TER TRIPODER. 

Then among the graduates of the pro¬ 
gram directed by the MASTER MIRACLE 
WORKER, the Heavenly Father searched 
for a stand-in until his eye fell upon a 
perfect TRIPOD Candidate and he tapped 
this man on the shoulder and said: “YOU, 
PAUL CULTON, COME WITH ME AND 
ASSIST THE MASTER BRIDGE BUILD¬ 
ER.” Meanwhile, the Heavenly Father 
had his eye on a man who also walked 
in the Wilderness of Deafness among 
those troubled souls surrounded by the 
mist and fog. “AH,” He said, “HERE 
ARE PEOPLE WHO HAVE PUZZLE 
SOLVED AND FOG LIFTED! PAT 
SCHERER AND GENE MINDEL, YOU 
TOO ARE TO PLAY A ROLE IN 
THE TRIPOD GAME. I NAME YOU 
ASSISTANT MASTER FOG LIFTER AND 
ASSISTANT MASTER PUZZLE SOLVER.” 
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CHAPTER X—GO AND SPREAD 
THE WORD 

Then the Heavenly Father looked down 
upon all of the TRIPOD Team. He noted 
how much His Surveyors had accom¬ 
plished, and he was pleased with what he 
had created. So well have these TRI- 
PODERS done their work, he thought, 
that I have decided to build a nation of 
TRIPODERS. But first, I must spread 
the word about TRIPODING across the 
land. So, He looked around and he saw 
a member of the Williams Survey Team 
pausing to examine the TRIPOD action, 
and He said: ‘‘MARY JANE RHODES, 
YOU ARE TO BE THE RECORDER OF 
TRIPOD ACCOMPLISHMENTS. OB¬ 
SERVE THE ACTION! NOTE THE AC¬ 
COMPLISHMENTS, AND SPREAD THE 
WORD ACROSS THE LAND, THAT THE 
WILDERNESS OF DEAFNESS IS OPEN 
TO ALL WHO WILL USE THEIR TRI¬ 
POD TO SURVEY THE NEEDS OF DEAF 
PEOPLE IN EVERY STATE IN THE 
NATION. AND TELL THEM THAT TRI¬ 
PODERS ARE AMONG MY CHOSEN 
PEOPLE.” 

“IF THEY DARE TO PENETRATE 
THE DARKNESS OF MISUNDERSTAND¬ 
ING SURROUNDING DEAFNESS, I 
WILL SHED LIGHT UPON THEIR 
PATH. IF THEY WANDER INTO THE 
FOG, I WILL GUIDE THEIR STEPS 
THROUGH THE MIST AND GIVE AN¬ 
SWERS TO THEIR QUESTIONS. SHOULD 
THEY DESIRE TO BUILD BRIDGES, 
ROADS OR DANCE FLOORS, I WILL 
SUPPLY THE MATERIALS AND THE 
STRENGTH TO GET THE JOB DONE. 
FOR THOSE WHO QUESTION THEIR 


OWN SILENT WORLD, I WILL SEND 
ABILITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO 
HELP THEM UNDERSTAND THEIR 
OWN ROLES. TO THOSE WHO WOULD 
TEACH DEAF CHILDREN, I WILL PRO¬ 
VIDE UNDERSTANDING AND GUID¬ 
ANCE. AND TO ALL WHO WILL LIS¬ 
TEN WITH THEIR SOUL, I SAY, THERE 
ARE MANY AREAS TO BE SURVEYED! 
MANY UNCHARTED VALLEYS AND 
WORK FOR ALL WHO COME. I FUR¬ 
THER PROCLAIM THAT TRIPODERS 
ARE SPECIAL PEOPLE. THEY ARE 
SEEKERS WHO DO NOT QUIT UNTIL 
THE SEARCH IS ENDED; BUILDERS 
WHO BUILD NOT ONLY FOR TODAY 
BUT WHO REACH INTO TOMORROW 
TO LAY FOUNDATIONS OF OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY FOR DEAF CITIZENS. THEY 
ARE DREAMERS WHO, BECAUSE THEY 
DARE TO DREAM, CAN CHANGE THE 
IMPOSSIBLE INTO REALITY.” 

“AS THEY GO ABOUT THEIR WORK, 
I WILL REPAY THEM DOUBLE FOR 
THE WISDOM THEY SHARE WITH 
OTHERS. I WILL SEND A TRIPLE 
PORTION OF LOVE TO THOSE WHO 
SEEK TO SHARE THEIR LOVE, AND 
SUCCESS WILL MARK THEIR PATH 
WHEN THEY CHART NEW ROADS IN 
THE SEARCH TO MAKE THE LIVES 
OF DEAF PEOPLE MORE REWARD¬ 
ING. GO AND PROCLAIM TRIPOD, 
TRIPODERS AND TRIPODING ACROSS 
THE NATION!” And I, Mary Jane, ac¬ 
cept my responsibility and write these 
words now for you . If you feel you are 
destined to become a TRIPODER, WEL¬ 
COME! We need everyone who cares 
enough to lend a hand and a heart! 



ILLUSTRATION EXPLANATION—During the Knoxville TRIPOD meeting held in April 1973, a deaf woman 
expressed the idea that since TRIPOD is cooperation the sign should be made by two people. The two 
left hands shown here express the TRIPOD spirit—left because the left hand has traditionally expressed 
love. (Illustration by Mickey Folota) 
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Annals Reports . . . 


Century-Old Philosophies Not Yet Outmoded 


The education of the deaf has, from 
almost its very beginning, been the sub¬ 
ject of controversy among those engaged 
in this noble profession. Even in Europe 
where the education of the deaf preceded 
its introduction into America by several 
centuries, it was marked by differences 
in methodology that have persisted to a 
greater or lesser degree even to these 
days. 

The total effect of these clashes between 
advocates of different methods of edu¬ 
cating the deaf is difficult to evaluate 
by any standard. In some instances the 
results have been beneficial while in 
others they have had adverse effects. 
It is refreshing to note, however, that 
the subject of these controversies—the 
deaf themselves—have fared well and 
can truthfully be said now to enjoy a 
higher position in human society than 
heretofore. 

It is interesting to compare the thoughts 
and philosophies of early day educators 
of the deaf with those of today. Similar¬ 
ities will be noted in many instances. It 
is also interesting to inquire into some 
of the practices followed by early day 
educators of the deaf. 

In America, one of the earliest writ¬ 
ings on this subject has been preserved 
in the Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, January 
1849, written by W. W. Turner, an instruc¬ 
tor at the American Asylum in Hartford, 
Conn. 

At the beginning of his article Mr. 
Turner wrote: (Our comments are in¬ 
serted in parentheses.) “The question, what 
is the best method of teaching deaf-mutes, 
is one of very great importance (and still 
is) and yet one difficult to answer. (We 
are still groping for the answer.) It is 
important, inasmuch as the teacher has 
his pupils under his instruction but a 
short time comparatively, and in that 
time, he must teach them everything 
which it is desirable for them to know, 
without the opportunity of correcting his 
mistakes (the pupils do this for the teach¬ 
er nowadays) if he has set out in a wrong 
direction or has failed to adopt the best 
system of instruction. It is a difficult 
question to answer (and still is) because 
experience alone can qualify a person to 
decide whether this or that system is 
preferable, (would it not be easier to let 
the pupils answer this?) and few if any 
practical teachers of deaf-mutes, have 
been conversant with more than one 
mode of teaching (today we have too 
many modes and not enough teachers). 
We may, it is true, form a pretty accurate 
estimate of the value of a particular sys¬ 
tem or course of instruction, by its re¬ 
sults; (by our failures, not by our suc¬ 
cesses) but even here, there is room for 
mistake, (are we making too many mis¬ 
takes?) and danger of erroneous con- 


By FRED R. MURPHY 

elusions; (even psychologists can be 
wrong) for a pupil under the best system, 
and in the hands of the most skillful 
teacher, may be so much inferior in in¬ 
tellect to another, not so highly favored 
in those respects, that his progress in a 
given time, shall be far less; (as if fif¬ 
teen years was not enough time) and 
were this rule of judging to be strictly 
adopted (Heaven forbid) the better sys¬ 
tem might be made to give place to the 
worst (too often). 

In many of the biennial reports of var¬ 
ious boards of trustees that have been 
processed into bound volumes, we find 
statements that hold true even to these 
days. Let us examine some of them. 

In h’.s report for the year 1874, the 
principal of one state school wrote: “Our 
deaf-mute friends, when uneducated, are 
cyphers of society. (Cyphers is defined 
as a variant of ciphers—and ciphers are 
0.) With no means of communication they 
stand, in hopeless solitude, no matter how 
many are around them. We must restore 
them to society, and fit them to mingle 
pleasantly with intelligent persons in the 
community. We must try to fit them . . . 
to compete with persons who have all their 
facilities in the strife for a support.” 

This is still the philosophy of the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf and should always be. 
Where, then, have we been all these 
years? 

Now let us return to this wise prin¬ 
cipal’s report: “Many (deaf) will suc¬ 
ceed as teachers, but by no means as 
many as might be supposed. Here and 
there one will attain some celebrity as 
an artist. Some may become clerks, 
or copyists. But it is not well to be fed 
with false hopes. It is far better to re¬ 
member that a large majority of the 
deaf (and dumb) must earn their bread 
by some kind of manual labor, and the 
conclusion I would emphasize is that we 
must teach them to respect labor, and 
to perform some kind of labor well enough 
to depend upon their skill in it for sup¬ 
port. 

“However brilliantly a few may shine 
as scholars or writers, literary distinction 
is attainable by but a few, and to most 
of them bread is to come as the reward 
of labor. 

“T believe a time is coming when public 
sentiment, as represented by the tax¬ 
payers of this state, will accept noth¬ 
ing less than that (good workers) from 
this Institution. They are willing to sus¬ 
tain the Institution in carrying on its 
benevolent work, but they will not be 
willing to support those who have been 
educated here after they leave the Insti¬ 
tution.” 

The oral method of education was slow¬ 
ly being introduced into American schools 


for the deaf about this time. In various 
reports we read of its introduction, some 
with hesitancy, and some with enthusi¬ 
asm. This trend in the education of the 
deaf was then so new that the “oral- 
manual” controversy was still unheard 
of. With a few exceptions most schools 
regarded the introduction of the oral 
method as an experiment. Around this 
time (1874) one principal wrote, in his 
report: “A few words upon the much- 
discussed subject of articulation. I see 
nothing as yet in the reports of what 
other institutions have accomplished to 
justify the expectation that congenital 
deaf mutes can ever receive an educa¬ 
tion without the use of signs.” 

However, this principal does not close 
his door to this new method of instruc¬ 
tion. Of articulation he writes: “I do 
not propose to discuss the question of 
articulation or any question growing out 
of it, but merely affirm what I believed 
years ago, and what I still believe, viz: 
that there is in all our deaf mute insti¬ 
tutions a certain class of pupils—not a 
large proportion of the whole number— 
who may derive great benefit from in¬ 
struction in articulation. 

“I should be glad to see provision made 
for resuming the instruction of such pu¬ 
pils for the purpose of preserving what 
ability to articulate they possess when 
they come to the Institution, and of im¬ 
proving it as much as possible, depend¬ 
ing upon signs for the education of the 
congenitally deaf, and except in here and 
there an isolated case of rare ability, not 
undertaking to teach articulation to con¬ 
genital mutes.” 

It is unfortunate that the words of 
this wise principal did not provide the 
guidelines that they were intended to set 
up—had they been heeded perhaps all the 
years of controversy might have been 
spared and the time devoted to making 
definite improvement and progress in 
the education of the deaf. 

It was the custom in the early years 
for an Examining Committee to visit the 
s.hools and conduct an examination of 
the pupils’ academic accomplishments. 

Some excerpts from one Examining 
Committee’s report are interesting (and 
humorous). 

The examination of the top class at a 
certain school was prefaced with these 
remarks by the Examining Committee: 
“This is the crown of the labors of the 
faithful teacher; to see go out from under 
his guiding hand, young people able to 
take their part among the bread-earners 
of the world.” 

Just before this class was examined 
one of the girls wrote a short address 
of welcome to the Examining Committee. 
We quote it verbatim: “At last the long 
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dreaded hour has come and we stand be¬ 
fore the Examining Committee to show 
whether we have spent the past year 
wisely or not. To say that we feel both 
joy and anxiety at seeing the members 
of the committee, would be but to tell the 
truth. Joy, that this examination will 
bring to a close the long term of anxiety, 
lest among the 325 questions prepared, 
one may be found which will literally 
floor us. But, if we fail, please under¬ 
stand that there are two divisions, nine 
different subjects, and one teacher who 
has had but little time to give to each 
one separately. Allow me to express the 
hope that this examination will pass off 
as merrily as the wedding which pre¬ 
vented us from seeing the genial face 
of the Rev. Dr. G (who was to have 
been one of the Examining Committee).” 

Evidently the examination was a suc¬ 
cess for the committee’s report concluded 
with congratulations to the teacher upon 
his labors with the pupils. The commit¬ 
tee also recommended that the term of 
school be extended three years for those 
pupils who distinguish themselves in the 
top class after eight years. Such pupils 
would form a high class wherein they 
would pursue a collegiate or semi-collegi¬ 
ate course. This class, the committee 
thought, would remove the need for a 
preparatory department in the then exist¬ 
ent National Deaf-Mute College. 

Recent interest in the development of 
the language of signs and the emergence 
of what are popularly referred to as new 
(?) methods of signing is nothing new. 
Lewis Weld, principal of the American 
Asylum wrote in the Annals, Vol. V, No. 
3, April 1853, concerning different classes 
of signs then in vogue. According to Mr. 
Weld, there were four classes of signs 
used in the instruction of the deaf (and 
dumb); namely the alphabetic, the strictly 
natural, the methodical and the conven¬ 
tional or arbitrary signs. 

The alphabetic was the manual alpha¬ 
bet, the strictly natural included not 
those signs merely which are natural to 
an infant, or to a very ignorant mind, 
but to the most enlightened also, and it 
was applicable to the most elevated sub¬ 
jects of thought as well as the simplest. 

Methodical signs included all those 
simple natural signs which admit of little 
or no variation, but in their application 
to the teaching of words, should be made 
essentially alike under all circumstances. 
These signs included those which though 
radically natural are yet modified by the 
habits of society or the association of re¬ 
fined people. 

Methodical signing, according to Mr. 
Weid, was quite necessary for the estab¬ 
lishing of uniform clearness and precision. 

The conventional, or arbitrary signs in¬ 
cluded those used by the adherents of 
the French and American system of in¬ 
struction, and were few in number. They 
were used for convenience’s sake and to 
save time; they were used in familiar 
conversation, but could not be properly 
applied to the expression of abstract 
thought. Examples of this were the hold¬ 



AWARD ACCEPTANCE—C. E. "Pep" Cooney, General Manager of San Francisco's KRON-TV, and Jane 
Wilk, deaf on-the-air newscaster of "Newsign 4," make their acceptance speeches upon receiving the 
special Television Academy Governor's Award for this daily newscast for the deaf community in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. The ceremony took place during the recent convention of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 



JOINS NTID STAFF—Frank C. Argento, 408 Spencer 
Road, Irondequoit, N.Y., joined the staff of the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf July 1 
as director of Educational Resources. Argento was 
previously associate director of RIT's Media De¬ 
sign Center. As part of his RIT duties he has 
consulted with NTID in establishing instructional 
media. In his new position he will develop and 
evaluate instructional media programs designed 
specifically for the deaf. Argento obtained both 
his B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees from RIT and has 
been employed by the Institute since 1965. Prior 
to this he was the audiovisual assistant for the 
Penfield Central Schools, Penfield, N.Y. 


ing up of the thumb to signify good and 
a little finger to signify bad. 

In concluding his article Mr. Weld rose 
to the heights of eloquence when he said: 
“Let us then who are teachers, see to it, 
that th s beautiful language of signs suffer 
no detriment from us, but that it be 
handed down to our successors, not only 
unimpaired, but improved and rendered 
more efficient as the great medium of 
instruction in our respective institutions.” 

Let us hope that what has been done, 
and what is being done now, is in line 
with the utterances of Mr. Weld, made 
120 years ago. 


State Association News 

Many state associations for the deaf 
have had or will have conventions this 
summer. 

It is especially urged that state asso¬ 
ciation secretaries send resumes and par¬ 
ticulars of actions and functions to their 
regional news editors who in turn will 
forward state association news to 

Norman S. Brown 

P.O. Box 50221 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46250 

Regional editors are: 

Region I: 

Charles McKinney 

South Carolina School for the Deaf 

Spartanburg, S.C. 29302 

Region II: 

Waldo Cordano 
520 Parish Street 
Delavan, Wise. 53115 

Region III: 

The Rev. Camille Desmarais 
209 Forest Hill Circle 
Talladega, Ala. 35160 

Region IV: 

Mrs. Valerie Platt 
112 W. 5150 South 
Ogden, Utah 84403 

It is hoped that this procedure will 
help to get state association news in 
THE DEAF AMERICAN in better time. 
Otherwise, the Indianapolis editor will 
have to scan the deaf journals for news 
which is a longer way around and by the 
time it gets in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
it is often “old news.” 

If state association officials are in a 
special hurry with important news or 
announcements they may send them di¬ 
rectly to the Indianapolis editor—but in 
emergencies only. Your regional editors 
should be kept posted for good coherence 
and cooperation. 
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The best way I know how to tell you people of the outstand¬ 
ing job done by the NAD Home Office Study and Monitor Com¬ 
mittee is to print this letter of thanks which was sent to each 
member. 

Later the report or excerpts of it may be printed in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 

Dr. S. M. Bushnaq, Chairman 

NAD Home Office Study and Monitor Committee 

Gallaudet College 

7th and Florida Avenue, N. E. 

Washington, D. C. 20002 
Dear Dr. Bushnaq: 

Once in a great while in this eternal struggle to win our 
rightful place under the sun as first class citizens, a handful 
of new “stars” are found. These men and women, priceless 
as they are, add immeasurably to our meager forces and to 
our often inadequate know-how. 

The NAD Home Office Study and Monitor Committee is an 
outstanding example of such dedicated and selfless individuals. 
Chaired by you, who brought together a group of highly quali¬ 
fied and talented professionals, this committee rendered an 
incredible service not only to the National Association of the 
Deaf, but to deaf people everywhere. 

Copies of this letter are also being mailed to the other 
members of this important and effective committee: 

Alan B. Crammatte, Associate Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Business Administration, 
Gallaudet College 
Wilson Good 

CPA, Chief Accountant, Business Office 

Gallaudet College 

Marshall Wick, Chairman 

Business and Computer Science Program 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

W. Varrier, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor, 

Department of Business Administration 
Gallaudet College 

The impact of your in-depth study of Home Office opera¬ 
tions, and subsequent recommendations, will be felt for years 
to come. I would go so far as to say that, administrated prop¬ 
erly and adequately, the study will make the difference be¬ 
tween further frustrating wheel spinning and confident full- 
speed-ahead traction. 

The many working days each of you has donated to this 
work is gratefully acknowledged and appreciated. The nation 
shall know of your labors and your outstanding contribution. 
With your permission, the full report will be printed in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. I feel our members should know about 
the full depth and quality of your work. I feel they should 
have an opportunity to savor, like I have, the hope and in¬ 
spiration your work invariably gives a person. 

It is always difficult to find words to convey sincere and 
heartfelt thanks for an outstanding service selflessly rendered. 
In this case it is almost impossible. However, I know the 
Executive Board of the NAD and all our members and friends 
join me in offering our humble and inadequate thanks for 
showing us the way to greater heights than ever before. 

Most sincerely, 


Don G. Pettingill 
President, NAD 
cc: NAD Executive Board 

Dr. Merrill, President, Gallaudet College 
Dr. Schuchman, Dean, Gallaudet College 
Dr. Frisina, President, NTID 
* * * 

The tempo increases with each passing week, what with 
state conventions going on everywhere. 

Recently it was announced in this column that Ralph H. 
White, NAD Vice President, 2504 Bluffview Drive, Austin, 
Texas 78704, would serve as coordinator of NAD representa¬ 
tives and speakers to state conventions. The demand has been 
heavy, with the NAD being well-represented at most, if not 
all, state conventions. This is very gratifying to all of us who 
are struggling to involve the states more. 

Your president was in Alabama, June 15-16, where Board 
Member Charles Estes and he shared the pleasant task of 
meeting and greeting AAD members and answering all types 
of questions. 

The Alabamians, with Robert Cunningham as president, 
passed a new bylaw admitting hearing people as full-fledged 
members of the Alabama Association of the Deaf. I per¬ 
sonally feel this is a big step forward. We need the help of 
capable, well-intentioned hearing parents of deaf children and 
other hearing people badly. We simply cannot do all that 
needs to be done . . . educational and legislative improvement, 
for example ... by ourselves alone. 

Another profitable event of the convention was a rehabili¬ 
tation workshop. The impressive thing about this was that 
practically all rehabilitation counselors and the state director 
and other administrators participated. It was a very friendly 
and productive meeting where both deaf and hearing partici¬ 
pants shared their views openly. 

A management seminar for deaf administrators was held 
in Columbia, Mo., June 17-20. The sessions were quite prac¬ 
tical and beneficial. 

From the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
in Indianapolis we drove up to Wisconsin for their state con¬ 
vention at Elkhart Lake. It was a most relaxing convention 
because oL the informal atmosphere of a small resort town. 
The WAD, under the able presidency of Leonard Peacock, 
passed an amazing number of bills. Among them was one 
to admit hearing people, too. 

The Wisconsin Chapter of RID held their convention con¬ 
currently with the WAD, creating a noticeable aura of fellow¬ 
ship and cooperation. I hope this idea catches on in other 
states. I also hope more and more parents of deaf children 
become involved. 

The one big regret Polly and I have was that we were 
forced to miss the Kentucky and Indiana conventions because 
of illness on my part. Kentucky had invited me a year ago, 
and Polly, being a Kentucky product, was very excited about 
attending the 150th Anniversary of the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf. Over 700 people attended the convention and cele¬ 
bration. We were sorely disappointed to miss such an event, 
both personally and for the NAD. 

So the states are moving right ahead, doing better things. 
Give us all about two or three years and we’ll have the “bull 
by the horns.” It is significant that membership in the state 
associations and attendance at their conventions seems to be 
steadily increasing. Wisconsin has 556 members and Alabama 
registered over 250 at their meetings. 

Pendulum .... 

FLASH! ! ! 

The Virginia Association of the Deaf at their recent con¬ 
vention in Norfolk, July 5-8, passed a resolution cancelling the 
$1,000 note from the NAD and making it an outright donation 
to Halex House instead! Thanks, VAD! 
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HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber y 



With this issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN we complete 
another volume year and one which was full of changes as far 
as the Home Office was concerned. Probably the biggest item 
in the year has been the changes in the Federal government 
and the effect of those changes on programs for the deaf. As 
a matter of fact, for the past two months we have stepped 
up our activities in letting people know of various pieces of 
legislation which would have or could have some bearing on 
services for the deaf. We suspect that we shall continue to 
do this, and in conjunction with the International Association 
of Parents of the Deaf, we shall endeavor to set up a tele¬ 
phone chain so as to alert the parents and the deaf community 
as to circumstances as fast and as economically as possible. 

By the same token, many of the people whom we have 
written to regarding the status of such legislation as the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Act, the Hire the Handicapped Act and 
the Education for the Handicapped Act have responded nobly 
to our suggestions that they write to their representatives and 
express their views on this kind of legislation. We shall con¬ 
tinue to do this and we will be actively seeking persons among 
our membership who are willing to write to their Congress¬ 
men when the occasion arises. If you are one, please let us 
know so we can include you in our special contact list when 
needed. 

As this is being written, we have no inkling as to the re¬ 
sults of the preliminary letter writing program. We know 
that in addition to the programs at California State University 
at Northridge, the famed Leadership Training Program, and 
the one at Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in Cali¬ 
fornia, the Interpreter Research Program in Illinois and sundry 
other programs, the latest to bite the dust has been the Coun¬ 
cil of Organizations Serving the Deaf. This is not to say that 
the COSD will cease to exist, but only that the Federal com¬ 
mitment to continue to support this for three years has been 
abrogated—which is a polite way of saying that the government 
has “welched” on its promises. Because of the importance 
of this kind of thing, the Home Office has tried to keep close 
tabs on what is happening in Congress and in the various 
agencies which provide services for the deaf. This has not 
been easy but we hope we will get better and better as time 
goes by. 

Our main problem is that there is never enough time to 
use means such as THE DEAF AMERICAN or even a news¬ 
letter if we have one. When we are lucky we have perhaps a 
week in which to not only alert our members but for them to 
get their opinions to their representatives in Congress. To do 
this, we phone, wire, send special delivery letters and because 
of the expense these go only to such people who have previously 
written their Congressmen or who indicate that they would use 
this information to write to their representatives rather than 
to the general membership. So, if you want to get in on the 
act, please let us know. 

At the moment there are several pieces of legislation in 
which the deaf and the people working with the deaf might 
be interested. One is a bill to permit the reduction of long 
distance telephone charges for TTY users. One is a bill which 
will have tremendous impact on Captioned Films and which 
we did alert people to urge support for. The others are the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act and the Hire the Handicapped 
Act. In essence the Hire the Handicapped Act is a bill that 
would permit employers who hire handicapped people to de¬ 
duct some percentage of these employes’ salaries from their 
taxes. In theory at least, this should encourage employers to 
hire handicapped individuals. 


We have no feedback from other organizations for the 
handicapped and no real indication as to opinions on whether 
or not this bill should be supported. For persons who are in¬ 
terested, a copy of the bill, S1911, can be obtained through 
your Senator. Just write and ask. Latest information is that 
the grant to the Professional Rehabilitation Workers with the 
Adult Deaf has also been cancelled or terminated. This pro¬ 
gram will lose its Federal support at the end of August. All 
of which prompts that if the deaf people and those people 
who are working with the deaf expect to maintain services 
there must be a massive outcry at this sort of thing. 

Aside from the Federal legislation, the Home Office has 
been extremely busy in cleaning up on our publishing accounts. 
Due to the fact that many agencies have a fiscal year that 
ends on June 30, we have had to make extra strenuous at¬ 
tempts to see that all our invoices were out before the end of 
June. Mary Ann Locke, who has headed our publication di¬ 
vision for the past year and a half, is no longer with us. And 
many of her responsibilities are being assumed by Barbara 
Olmert who has been in the publishing division for the past 
year. Other of Ms. Locke’s duties are being assumed by the 
Executive Secretary and T. J. O’Rourke—a situation which 
will remain until a suitable replacement for Ms. Locke is found. 
In the meantime, we have come out with several new items: 
Children’s Sign Language playing cards; Sign Language Flash 
Cards; Beowulf, the first of our Literary Classic Series for 
the language handicapped; Pm Deaf Too; which are but the 
beginning of our new publications. We expect to have about 
a dozen books in the Literary Classic Series as well as a 
number of other textbooks which we hope will be purchased 
by schools for the deaf and for other language schools. 

In addition to this we have an elementary sign language 
book in Spanish. We also have a proposal by the Helen Keller 
Memorial Fund of Lions International to develop a “book¬ 
shelf” selection of readings on deafness which could be pur¬ 
chased by Lions’ clubs and presented to their local libraries. 
This book list will include a number of publications, many of 
which are now published by the NAD which would serve to 
provide the general public with an understanding of deafness. 
The list will be made up in cooperation with Gallaudet College, 
the NAD’s Distinguished Service Award Winner, Dr. McCay 
Vernon, and the “editorial staff” of the publishing division. If 
this is successful it will mean that thousands of public libraries 
will have some basic books on deafness for the first time. It 
will also mean that the publishing division will double or triple 
in size and will be the largest division of the Home Office. 

Summertime in the Home Office is generally dull. All of 
the action is with the state association conventions and in 
many cases as many as a third of the staff people are on 
vacation at one time. We are pleased to announce that our 


Remarks of Dr. Byron B. Burnes at the dedication of Halex 
House, May 19, 1973: 

On this day I feel myself a participant in a long pro¬ 
cession of people for whom a dream comes true. With the 
dedication of this Home Office comes realization of the 
objectives which have been foremost in the minds of many 
people for more than half a century. For me, the cause 
which brings us here was one of my major interests through 
the 35 most active years of my life. 

The plaque we are about to unveil signifies one more 
of a long series of outstanding achievements by the deaf of 
America. It is to remind us that our Home Office has been 
made possible by the contributions, the cooperation, the 
encouragement and the labor provided by the deaf and 
friends of the deaf throughout the broad reaches of our 
great land. It is a tribute to the efforts of individuals great 
and small, to the state and local organizations, and to the 
officers and board members of the NAD past and present. 

Let this plaque signify our appreciation of the united 
efforts that have built our Association. May generations 
yet to come see here the promise of a more abundant life 
for all the deaf. 
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Census division is working with the Illinois Association of the 
Deaf in developing a survey of the deaf people of Illinois. 
This is one of the expected fringe benefits from the Census 
as the expertise and experience of our Census people are avail¬ 
able to states and state associations when or if state census 
or other demographic studies are needed. 

The end of June also saw the end of our grant for the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. This has marked the 

end of a five-year period of mutual assistance and one 

which we think has been of mutual benefit both to the 

NAD and its members and the RID. The fact that Federal 

support for the RID is no longer forthcoming does not mean 
that the RID will cease to function. The NAD Executive Board 
has agreed to continue to provide space for the office in Halex 
House. We will also continue the publication of “Inteprenews” 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN and the NAD will continue to seek 


funds for support of the RID wherever we are able. Hope¬ 
fully, the Directory of Interpreters which will go on sale in 
the fall will provide substantial income which, when supple¬ 
mented by the increased dues and evaluation fees, will permit 
the RID to continue to function. 

In a similar manner, the PRWAD expects to continue to 
function although without Federal support it is likely that the 
position of executive secretary now filled by Art Norris will 
become a thing of the past. At the moment we are looking 
toward a possible coalition of the PRWAD, RID and COSD in 
Halex House, all in the same office with possibly two or three 
clerical workers under the direction of an administrative secre¬ 
tary taking care of the routine operations of all these organi¬ 
zations. This is entirely practical since the dues of each of 
these organizations is sufficient to maintain at least one clerical 
worker and part of an office if such is needed. 


National Association of the Deaf 

New Members 


Peter Anderson _ Oregon 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal _ Maryland 

Jim LeBuffe _ District of Columbia 

Mr. and Mrs. Macon Calhoun _ Maryland 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cohen _ Virginia 

Kaple Greenberg _.& New Jersey 

James Hovey _ Maryland 

Sharon Kilvin _ Massachusetts 

Myra Luker _ Tennessee 

Margarette McCormick - Virginia 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward McGann _ Virginia 

Esther Miller _ Maryland 

Sylvia Nystom _ Maryland 

Rosemary Pistorius _ Ohio 

Mrs. James Street _ Louisiana 

Rev. Philip Tracy _ Maine 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Warner _ Maryland 


Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


George T. Acker, Jr. __$ 5.00 

Sebastian Adamiec _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler _ 100.00 

James H. Affourtit _ 50.00 

Alabama Association of the Deaf _ 46.00 

Jack Albertson . 500.00 

Cheryl Alessi _ 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen___ 50.00 

Frances Aim _ 100.00 

Effie W. Anderson _ 100.00 

Dale R. Anderson _ 28.70 

Janet Anderson _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson...— 50.00 

Anonymous _ 50.00 

Anonymous _ ICO.00 

Anonymous __—. 20.00 

Anonymous ____ 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermo Antila -- 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Heimo Antila .. 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino. 10.00 

Marc W. Anzivino _ 31.00 

Helen Arbuthnot .. 100.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf .. 100.00 

Arizona Chapter Jr. NAD .. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong _ 28.70 

Harold Arntzen __ 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach _ 130.00 

Sally Auerbach _ 28.70 

Austin Club of the Deaf .... 57.40 

Austin NFSD Div. 156 (in memory 

of Richard Myers) _ 10.00 

John C. Austin (In appreciation of the 

works of Dr. McCay Vernon) - 25.00 

Austin Texas Chapter Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association . 57.40 


Raymond Baker _ 40.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa _ 25.00 

The Baptist Church of the Deaf 

(In Memory of William Wright) _ 10.00 

Baptist Church of the Deaf of Washington, 

Pl r A A vc- Inkn AA;iln>. Cl- 


way and Mr. Leonard Starke) _ 40.00 

Carl Barber _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Barnabei _ 30.00 

Robert L. Bates _ 30.00 

Jane Beale _____ 28.70 

Benjamin Beaver . 10.00 

The Beaverton Ladies Craftsman Club. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Belsky _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Belsky _ 100.00 

Harriet D. Bello _ 28.70 

Rev. and Mrs. Otto Berg _ 190.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke... 28.70 

Stanley K. Bigman _ 200.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Billings —. 25.C0 

Kenneth Blackhurst . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Block . 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. _ 86.22 

Charles C. Bluett .. 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon Blumenthal _ 100.00 

Edmund Boatner _ 10.00 

Mrs. Matilda L. Bolen _ 28.70 


June Boyajian .... 28.70 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer __— 20.00 

The Bridgettes . 28.70 


(Lois Burr, Pat Duley, Helen Neill, Marjorie Nor¬ 
wood, Jo Ann Pelarski, Ruth Peterson, Rosalyn 
Gannon, Astrid Goodstein, Alice Hagemeyer, Joyce 
Leitch, Kay Rose, Roslyn Rosen, Agnes Sutcliffe) 


Richard Brill . 25.00 

Carl D. Brininstool . 28.70 

E. F. Broberg ... 200.00 

Lee Brody ...... 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Lee Brody _ 1,000.00 

Mrs. J. Dewey Brown ... 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Bumann _ 200.00 

Buffalo Civic Association for the Deaf _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett _ 105.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein _ 10.00 

Gwendel Butler .. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton. 60.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes __ 114.80 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron Burnes 

(In memory of Freida Meagher) . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent P. Byrne. 200.00 


Capital District Civic Association of the Deaf 57.40 

Herman S. Cahen....1,001.97 

George A. Calder .. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale___ 110.00 

Simon J. Carmel ____ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Carney .. 100.30 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. 

Ronald Duley, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Leitch 

and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski_ 16.00 

J. L. Casterline, Jr. .... 28.70 

Miles O. Chandler ___ 10.00 

Charleston (W.Va.) Association of the Deaf __ 28.70 

Charlotte Chapter No. 2, NCAD .. 25.00 

L. Stephen Cherry ____ 100.00 

Lois Cherwinski _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. Christian _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark... 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. John O. Clark _ 2.00 

Marjorie Clere _ 100.00 

Society of the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio .. 25.00 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats .... 50.00 

Colorado Association of the Deaf __ 30.00 

Anna Coffman _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn .. 28.70 

Colorado School for the Deaf Jr. NAD _ 25.00 

Mrs. John Conn . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core... 50.00 

Council Bluffs Silent Club for the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte . 100.00 

Richard Crow _____ 10.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham _ 10.00 

Marjorie F. Culbertson _ 57.40 

Evelyn K. Cuppy .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden _ 479.10 


Earl Dahlberg _ 10.00 

Joan E. Dauman .. 50.CO 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger . 15.00 

Sam Davis . 5.00 

Mrs. Bernice Dayton _ 10.00 

Dayton District No. 6, Ohio Association 

of the Deaf . 57.40 

Gerald DeCoursey.. 10.00 

Lucia DeCurtins -. 2.00 

Daisy D'Onfrio _ 90.00 

Dee Cee Eyes Staff _ 400.00 

Delegates of Dallas AAAD 

Basketball Tourney _ 24.14 

Ben S. Delehoy _ 5.00 

Marcus T. Delk, Jr..... 57.40 

Richard L. Denning ..... 30.00 

David Denton _ 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger .. 15.00 

Robert E. De Voe, Sr. .... 6.00 

Robert De Venny _ 345.00 

Bessie DeWitt . 10.00 

Loraine DiPietro . 30.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillion -- 65.00 

District of Columbia Association of the Deaf. 455.86 
Donation at Open House, April 9 and 10 — 32.00 

Vito Dondiego.. 100.00 

Robert Donoghue __. 50.00 

Pat Dorrance _ 10.00 

Mr and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey . 57.40 

Mrs. S. Douglas _ 25.00 


Miss DI Drake____ 2.00 

Harold Draving ..... 5.00 

Robert C. Dunston ... 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Dyer ... 100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman.... 3.50 

Mrs. Sophie Easton . 28.70 

William Eckstein _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer _ 100.00 

Mrs. Betty Edwards .... 50.00 

Mrs. Eleanor L. Ellinger _ 28.40 

James M. Ellinger ... 28.70 

Dr. Leonard Elstad _ 28.70 

Emerald Valley Club of the Deaf, 

Eugene, Oregon . 28.70 

Empire State Association of the Deaf . 58.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Ennis _ 28.70 

Episcopal Conference of the Deaf . 250.00 

Mrs. Anita Ettinger (In memory of 

Lawrence Yolles) . 275.00 

Eugene, Oregon Association of the Deaf_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Everhart _ 57.40 


Nannette Fabray Fan Club _ 47.00 

Lucille Fendel ... 28.70 

In Memory of Mrs. George J. Fernschild: 

Mrs. Marion Banks _ 25.00 

Mrs. Avis Dammeyer _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Flynn _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Fridovich _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenneth Huntington _ 5.00 

Mrs. Hugh Kilmer and daughter, 

Mrs. James A. Norris (Patsy) _ 100.00 

Alice and Helen Knubel _ 25.00 

Marie E. Martin _ 20.00 

Mrs. Marguerite Merwin _ 5.00 

Mrs. Alida Palmer_ 5.00 

Mrs. Max M. Pochapin _ 5.00 

William A. Sauerbrey, Jr. _ 20.00 

Elizabeth and Irene Siemann _ 10.00 

A. Ralph C. Wefer and Family _ 25.00 

In Memory of Viola Fernschild: 

Mrs. Mabel Mandell _ 10.00 

Mrs. R. Roach _ 5.00 

Florence Opladen and Theresa Lopez _ 15.00 

The Candlewood Isle Ladies Bridge Club __ 20.00 

Dr. Peter Fine ..... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Fisher (In appreciation 

of Dr. McCay Vernon's work) _ 25.00 

Brother J. D. Fitzgerald .. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman . 30.00 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald .. 2.00 

Martha J. Floyd .. 25.00 

Margaret H. Floyd _ 28.00 

Agnes Foret . 100.00 

Mrs. Fern M. Foltz ... 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman... 28.70 

Robert Frisina . 28.70 

Clinton M. Fry . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Funk __ 20.00 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association . 

Mr. and Mrs. John Galvan _ 

Mervin Garretson _ 

Lucille Garrison .... 

Mrs. Viola Gaston -- 

Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile . 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loy E. Golladay_ 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein _ 

Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Goodwin __ 

Mrs. Roberta M. Gordon .... 

Government Printing Office—Day Patents 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Grabill __ 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace_ 

Erlene M. Graybill _ 

Eric S. Greenaway _ 

Joanne Greenberg __ 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Gross_ 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Helmer Hagel _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer _ 

Mrs. Regina Hajna . 

Ernest Hairston .... 

Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Haley _ 

John W. Hammersmith _ 

James Hampton .. 

Samuel H. Harmon _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel.. 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf, Inc. _ 


100.00 

30.00 

446.50 

55.00 

68.70 
75.00 
35.00 

28.70 
28.70 
28.70 
28.70 

100.00 

60.00 

500.00 

100.00 

20.00 

50.00 

1,733.34 

90.00 

200.00 

10.00 

75.00 

50.00 

20.00 

100.00 

60.00 

5.00 

14.35 

100.00 

50.00 
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Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath- 

Mrs. Julia Hefley - 

Leonard Heller...—. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Henklein - 

Annie Mary Herbold - 

Annie Mary Herbold (In memory of 

her husband, Charles A. Herbold) . 

Annie Mary Herbold (in memory of 

her father, Sam Bolen) - 

Ausma L. Herbold --- 

Dr. Marshall Hester - 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hewes and Katherine— 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hibbard . 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Higgins- 

Christine Hiller .-.— 

William Hinkley —. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel - 

Irene Hodock _ 

Oscar Hoffman --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb - 

Mr. nad Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe - 

Arthur Holley -- 

Charles Hopkins_ 

Esther W. Hoppaugh - 

Esther W. Hoppaugh (in memory of 

Frank W. Hoppaugh) - 

Lola and Robert Horgen - 

Karen Holte - 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer O. Humphrey . 

Home Office Staff - 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson ... 

John and Edna Houser . 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hruza - 

Kenneth Huff —-- 


5.00 

57.40 

5.00 

5.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

54.80 

100.00 

5.00 

50.00 

100.00 

28.70 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

50.00 

20.00 

57.40 

50.00 

50.00 

28.70 

15.00 

60.00 

28.70 

57.40 

4.70 

128.00 

100.00 

1.50 

28.70 


Indiana Association of the Deaf -- 28.70 

Indiana Pareots-Teachers-Counselors 

Organization _ 28.70 

Iowa Association of the Deaf... 57.40 

Ruth L. Isaacson . 50.00 

L. T. Irvin, Sr. . 28.70 


Margaret E. Jackson _ 100.00 

Leo M. Jacobs . 30.00 

Joyce Keith Jeter ---- 25.00 

Miriam Johnson (In memory of her father. 

Dr. John W. Michele) ... 100.00 

Marian A. Johnson - 28.70 

May belle Johnson _ 10.00 

Mrs. Mildred M. Johnson - 90.00 

Mrs. S. Douglas Johnson _ 25.00 

Vilas Johnson, Jr. - 50.00 


Barbara Kannapell ...... 25.00 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff .... l .00 

Lee Katz ...... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz ___ 30.00 

John J. Kaufman .... 60.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kaufman _ 180.00 

Ray M. Kauffman Endowment Fund of 

Baltimore Div. No. 47, NFSD . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle . 15.00 

Mrs. Yvonne Kenner (in memory of 

Marcus L. Kenner) _ 50.00 

Morton N. Kenner _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Kensicki _ 20.00 

Joe Kerschbaum _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum _ 100.00 

David Kiebowen _ 10.00 

Thelma Kilpatrick _ 30.00 

Patricia Ann Kitchen _ 5.00 

Edward L. Kivett__ 6.00 

Edith A. Kleberg (In memory 

of Emerson I. Romero) - 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg _ 28.70 

Martin F. Klein ._ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory C. Kimberlin .. 20.00 

Gregory C. Kimberlin (In memory of 

Theresa Burstein and Rita Jaech) - 10.00 

Alvin A. Klugman .—.. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowaleski _ 28.70 

Edward Kowalski _ 28.70 

Nancy Kowalski - 38.70 

Paul Kowalski _ 28.70 

Sandra Kowalski _ 28.70 

Sharon Kowalski _ 28.70 

Walter Krohngold - 10.00 

Art Kruger .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman . 114.80 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb - 10.00 

Clarence E. Kubisch . 27.10 


Ladies' Craft Club of Beaverton _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner. 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang... 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg — 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Robert O. Lankenau (In memory of 

Frank Neal, Sr.) .. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Laurltsen_ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson _ 

Les Sourdes Study Club (Austin)_ 

Sarah LeBoeuf -- 

Katherine Lenz - 

Robert R. Letson - 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Leitson - 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Lewis_ 

Alan Lichtenstein -- 

Meyer Lief --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis - 


Linotype Day Chapel, G.P.O. —-- 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay - 

Mary Ann Locke _ 

Jennie Lee London _- 

Louisiana Association of the Deaf, Inc.- 


25.00 

57.40 

25.00 

50.00 

1,000.00 

204.82 

5.00 

100.00 

10.00 

57.40 

10.00 

50.00 

10.00 

28.70 

10.00 

30.00 

20.00 

100.00 

28.70 

72.00 

200.00 

28.70 

5.00 

57.40 


Edgar L. Lowell . 28.70 

Ruth G. Ludivico . 28.70 

Rev. William Ludwig —. 28.70 

Norma Lutz _ 1-50 


Melford Magill ..—. 

Lawrence B. Maloney, Jr. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann - 

Mr. and Mrs. Moe Marcus -- 

Mr. and Mrs. S. E. McArtor- 

Rev. Patrick McCahill - 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall- 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland - 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure - 

Robert W. McClintock —--- 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell- 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell . 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery_ 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney - 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McKown _ 

Bernard A. McNamara _ 

Mrs. Celia McNeilly (in Memory of 

Charles McNeilly, Jr.) _ 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Patrick McPherson- 

Beniamin Mendel ---- 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis- 

Harmon P. Menkis .—-- 

Metro-Mixed Bowling League of 

Silver Spring .-. 

Metropolitan Washington Association 

of the Deaf, Inc. - 

Richard J. Meyer--- 

Dorothy Miles _ 

Don I. Miller, Sr---- 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wm. Miller . 

Ralph R. Miller (in memory of his sister) — 

Ronald L. Miller ... 

Vivian Miller --- 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller- 

Craig Mills - 

Minnesota School for the Deaf Jr. NAD- 

Jr. NAD, Missouri School for the Deaf- 

Jr. NAD, Mississippi School —. 

Mississippi Association of the Deaf - 

Sue H. Mitchell (In memory of 

Willie Todd) .—. 

Sue H. Mitchell (in memory of 

James G. Dashiell) - 

Montgomery County Association for 

Language Handicapped Children —. 

Mrs. William Moehle - 

Jerome R. Moers __— 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore - 

Montana Association of the Deaf- 

Elizabeth Montgomery - 

Kenneth Morganfield -- 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde J. Morton -- 

Eva and Jules Moss, in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss, 

on their 27th anniversary . 

Donald S. Mowl_ 

MSSD, Chapter of the Jr. NAD ..— 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett-- 

Catherine Munro - 

Carl J. Munz _ 

Anna Mina Munz _ 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry J. Murphy 

(in memory of Burton Chace) .. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Murphy 

(in memory of Roy Frothingham) - 

Madeline Musmanno -- 

Cathy Muzik -- 

MWAD Basketball Team —-- 


29.35 

82.50 

60.00 

10.00 

100.80 

20.00 

10.00 

100.00 

20.00 

10.00 

28.70 

5.00 

5.00 

28.70 

57.40 

28.70 

10.00 

57.40 

100.00 

15.00 

10.00 

52.79 

43.00 

100.00 

30.00 


IU.W 

10.00 

36.00 

110.00 

10.00 

200.00 

25.00 

25.00 

26.60 

10.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

10.00 

10.00 

100.00 

30.00 

114.80 

57.40 


28.70 

5.00 

28.70 

100.00 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

100.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Kimball D. Nash__ 

Nashville Chapter, Tennessee Association 

of the Deaf _ 

National Congress of Jewish Deaf _ 

National Hearing Aid Society _ 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf- 

Ralph F. Neesam _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman —. 

Mrs. Clara S. Nesgood (In Memory of 

her husband, John Nesgood) _ 

William L. Nelson _ 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood - 

NFSD, Chicago Div. No. 1 ..- 

NFSD, Cleveland Div. No. 21 ... 

NFSD, St. Louis Div. No. 24 .. 

NFSD, Omaha Div. No. 32 -.-. 

NFSD, Portland Div. No. 41 _ 

NFSD, Seattle Div. No. 44 . 

NFSD, Utica Div. No. 45 - 

NFSD, Washington Div. No. 46- 

NFSD, Rochester Div. No. 52 - 

NFSD, Akron Div. No. 55. 

NFSD, Davenport (Iowa) Div. No. 59- 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 61- 

NFSD, Denver Div. No. 64 - 

NFSD, Birmingham Div. No. 73 - 

NFSD, Sioux Falls Div. No. 74 .. 

NFSD, Richmond Div. No. 83..- 

NFSD, Johnstown Div. No. 85 - 

NFSD, Jacksonville, III. Div. No. 88- 

NFSD, Danville Div. No. 125 —. 

NFSD, Baton Rouge Div. No. 128.. 

NFSD, Danville Auxiliary Div. No. 130- 

NFSD, Oregon Auxiliary Div. No. 133 - 

NFSD, St. Paul-Minneapolis Div. No. 137_ 

NFSD, Chattanooga Div. No. 140-- 

NFSD, Chicago Div. No. 142 -- 

NFSD, Seattle Auxiliary Div. No. 145 - 

NFSD, Washington Auxiliary Div. No. 151,.— 

NFSD, Akron Auxiliary Div. No. 154- 

NFSD, Austin Div. No. 156 . 

North Dakota Jr. NAD Chapter-- 

Edwin W. Nies (In memory of 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson) .—_ 

New Jersey Association of the Deaf, Inc. — _ 
Arthur Norris - 


50.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1,000.00 

250.00 

28.70 

28.70 


1,050.00 

251.00 

100.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

25.00 

28.70 

57.40 

30.00 

25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

15.00 

30.00 

50.00 

28.70 

57.40 

28.70 

10.00 

28.70 

25.00 

28.70 

25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

10.00 

28.70 

28.70 

25.00 

100.00 

57.40 

10.00 

28.70 

40.00 

28.70 


North Carolina Association of the Deaf. 60.00 

North Dakota Association of the Deaf- 100.00 

Dr. Jerry L. Northern (in memory of 

T. Y. and Edna Northern) - 50.00 

Helen Northrop -- 50.00 

Mrs. Doris E. Norton _ 10.00 


Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter _ 100.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Columbus Dist. 3 _ 50.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf Cultural 

Program Dayton Chapter No. 6 _ 57.40 

Ohio School for the Deaf 

Alumni Association _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk... 30.00 

Orlando Club of the Deaf_ 25.00 

Elizabeth M. Osborne. 255.00 

"Over 55" and AARP Club Members 
of St. Ann's Church _ 50.00 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden _ 57.40 

The Palmetto Club of the Deaf _ 50.00 

Frances M. Parsons _ 25.00 

Eunice Peard - 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Pease__ 114.80 

B. Morris Pedersen_ 5.00 

Pennsylvania Society for the 

Advancement of the Deaf .... 250.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins_ 57.40 

David Peterson _ 100.00 

Donald O. Peterson _ 10.00 

Clarice M. Petrick _ 10.00 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta _ 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips_ 30.20 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel _ 57.50 

D. M. Plassey —_ 5.00 

Daniel H. Pokorny ....... 53.70 

Joseph Pollack _ 43.87 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovicu ._. 7.00 

Bert E. Poss_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter _ 28.70 

Portland Chapter, Oregon Association 

of the Deaf _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble Powers _ 35.00 

C. L. Prestien _ 25.00 

Pri-Mont Club _ 28.70 


Hortense Auerbach, Dorothy Caswell, Donna 
Cuscaden, Jackie Drake, Carol Dorsey, Carol 
Garretson, Meda Hutchinson, Shirley Jordan, 
Agnes Padden, Ruth Phillip, Pa’iline Scott, 
Babs Stevens, Alyce Stifter, Bei,i.co lurk 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pucci __ 

Puget Sound Association — - _ 

William C. Purdy, Jr. _ 

Rex Purvis ....... 


25.00 

114.60 

5.00 
25. uC 


Howard M. Quigley .. 28.70 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. ... 25.00 

Quota Club of Montgomery County _ 10.00 


Mrs. Edward J. Rahe ... 

Catherine Ramger __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky ___ 

Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Ray_ 

Linda Raymond___ 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed _ 

Helen A. Reilly _ 

Joseph W. Rhodes___ 

Mary Jane Rhodes _ 

Mrs. Janet Richards __ 

Richmond Chapter of VAD _ 

Richmond Club of the Deaf___ 

Peter Ries_ 

Sam B. Rittenberg -- 

Riverside Chapter, California Association 

of the Deaf _ 

Riverside Chapter Jr. NAD . 

Julia Robinson ...... 

Walter C. Rockwell ..... 

Marvin S. Rood _ 

Einer Rosenkjar ..... 

Vera M. Ruckdeshel __ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge ___ 


20.00 

30.00 

155.00 

25.00 

15.00 

57.40 


IO.W 

28.70 

15.00 

28.70 

28.70 

100.00 

28.70 

28.70 

20.00 

11.00 

110.00 

28.70 

38.70 
25.00 
10.00 


Max Salzer _ 5.00 

Dorothea J. Saltzman . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson_ 85.00 

Mario Santin _ 100.00 

Joseph B. Sapienza _ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Scheler _ 95.00 

Ida L. Schmidt _ 25.00 

Frederick C. Schreiber - 1,040.00 

Kenneth M. Schroeder - 12.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster - 100.00 

John Schwartz - 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott.. 322.50 

S. E. Scott ....-. 1,000.00 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD- 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger- 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer - 15.00 

Silent Clover Society .-. 10.00 

W. Izora Sherman (in memory 

of W. Art Sherman) . 30.00 

Geneviene Sink- 25.00 

Lil Skinner's Fund Raising Party- 380.00 

Alfred B. Skogen . 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Smith_ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith - 6.00 

Mrs. James E. Smith- 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith- 375.00 
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Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Smoak __ 

Preston W. Snelling _ 

Paul W. Spevacek_ 

Society for the Deaf (Ohio) _ _ 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio_I 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl _ 

Southeast Athletic Association of the Deaf 
Southern Nevada Association of the Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman _ 

Carol E. Sponable. _ 

Margaret Sprinkel .. 

Robert Silsbee _ 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton _I” 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedraklll 

Hazel A. Steidmann _ 

James M. Stern_”1111! 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 

Vivian Stevenson _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 

Florence Stillman _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak. 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven)_ 

St. Louis Silent Club _”1111 

St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Association 

of the Deaf _ 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sto'kes 

Barry Strassler _.1.111111”“""” 

Student Body Government 
(Gallaudet College) 

Suburban Maryland Movie "dub of"the~Deaf"" 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Swafford 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan ... I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 

Mrs. Allen Sutcliffe .I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 

James Swab _ _ 

Mrs. Theresa Swegel I""’"’™””" 
Syracuse Civic Association 

Syracuse Guild of the Deaf. 

Syracuse Trinity Guild of the beaf~””III”I 


50.00 

28.79 

100.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

28.70 

10.00 

28.70 

10.00 

30.00 

2.00 

10.00 

40.00 

400.00 

15.00 

114.80 

28.70 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

100.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 

10.00 

500.00 

66.83 

10.00 

57.40 

10.00 

28.70 

57.40 

100.00 

57.40 

100.00 

5.00 

25.00 


Mrs. Ethel Tarrots _ 

Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) .... 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Tellem 
Tidewater Chapter of the 
Virginia Association of the Deaf 

Thompson Hall Newsletter _ 

Mrs. Helen P. Thomas_ 

Evelyn Thornborrow _ 

Toledo Deaf Club _ 

Roy Tuggle .... 

Norman L. Tully . 

Charlotte A. Twombley _ 

Eric J. Twombley __ 

Lara Michelle Twombley _ 

Lisa Anne Twombley __ 


1.00 

28.70 

10.00 

5.00 

28.70 

57.40 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

30.00 

20.00 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 

28.70 


Utah Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

Utah State Employes Charitable Fund _ 20.00 

Thomas Ulmer ... 28.70 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. .... 100.00 

Utica Civic Association of the Deaf_ 28.70 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Val_ _ 60 00 

John Cooper Verfaillie .. 10.00 

McCay Vernon ..... 85.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Vinci __I 60.00 

Virginia Association of the Deaf .. 122.00 


Warren Wahlstedt ...... 25.00 

Washington Association of the Deaf _ 129.80 

Washington State Association of 

the Deaf, Yakima Chapter_i... 28.70 

Washington State Association, 

Seattle Chapter . 114.80 

Buly C. Wales .. 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Walls _ 28.70 

Virginia Ward... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald Warner . 28.70 

Angela Watson . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson __ 28.70 

Mrs. Bernice F. Weadick (In memory of 

Henry Kilthau) . 5.00 

Edward J. Weiler.... 50.00 

Verna T. Welsh _ 25.00 

Western Piedmont Chapter. 

S. C. Association of the Deaf.. 28.70 

West Virginia School for the Deaf Chapter 

of Future Homemakers of America _ 57.40 

Kay West . 57.40 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman ... 57.40 

J. Sterling White .. 50.00 

Boyce Williams . 342.00 

Jane C. William . 28.70 

William Williamson _ 5.00 

Everett Wimp __ 28.70 

Winston-Salem Chapter, NCAD _ 50.00 

Wisconsin Association of the Deaf _ 28.70 

Mrs. Betty Witczak . 5.00 

Marvin Wolach .. 100.00 

Women's Club for the Deaf, New York_ 100.00 

Alice R. Wood ..... 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood .. 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wurdemann . 15.90 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy C. Yokeley, Jr. 20.00 

Joyce J. York ___ 30.00 

Dorothy Young ___ 28.70 

Youngstown District No. 9 of Ohio 

Association of the Deaf __ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell .. 50.00 


Mrs. Lois Zerwick . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Zisman ... 28.70 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

The article by Cokely and Gawlik was 
intellectually stimulating but largely aca¬ 
demic in its criticisms of manual Eng¬ 
lish. The real issue is whether or not 
manual English has succeeded in ac¬ 
complishing what its creators intended it 


to achieve. That is, has manual English 
succeeded in teaching English to deaf 
children? 

I would like to see an unbiased study 
of the results manual English has pro¬ 
duced appear in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
Since SEE and LOVE have been in use 
for several years now in California it 
would appear that such an evaluation is 
possible. 

James J. Orsi 

Stockton, Calif. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 

Talladega Club of the Deaf . Alabama 

L. A. Hebrew Association of the Deaf . . California 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf . California 

Valley Silent Club of the Deaf. . California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . . 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver . . rvw a 

Hartford Club of the Deaf. Inc...Connecticut 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Mission for the Deaf of Greater Hartford ...... Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen s Club . District of Columbia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf . 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf . . . 

Sioux City Silent Club. Inc. . 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service. Inc.’. K;(n ° 

Wichita Association of the Deaf . . _ 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . .. 

RMS tg lZu r strie° Un Tn y e ASS0Ciati0n f ° r Language Handicapped Children '.V Maryf^d 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc..""II""""I III" IIIII.Mass^husette 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing .. . 

Motor City Association of the Deaf. . tut .. 

United for Total Communication ... ..... 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall . . 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . . Minnesota 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center. 

Lincoln Silent Club ...Missouri 

Omaha Club of the Deaf ... 

The Central New York Recreation ciub for the Deaf—ABC. Nebraska 

Bowling Committee (Mr. A. Coppola, Chairman) . New Y ork 

Center for Communications Research, Inc „ T , 7 , 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc. . £ew K° r | C 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf . „ J, 

Staten Island Club of Deaf. . v! ew 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf Inc. ... V, ew 

NationalTechnicaHnstitute for the Deaf-Students 7.7.7.New York 

New York Society for the Deaf. . ;! ew 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc...... vl ew 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Wew 

Portland Association of the Deaf .. ’ Oluo 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf., eg ° n 

Providence Club for the Deaf... Pennsylvaiua 

Greater Greenville Silents Club ... c % Isl f. nd 

Sioux Falls Club for the Deaf . South Carohna 

Nashville Chapter Tennessee Association of the Deaf... TeiSess°ee 

Nashville League for tiie Hard of Hearing, Inc.. TeZessZ 

Dallas Association of the Deaf . . lennessee 

Dallas Council for Deaf . .Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf... Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . .- Texas 

Charleston Association of Deaf..; „! rg ! n ? a 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf .Xl rg ! n i a 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf .Y 1 ** 21 ? 13 

Chippewa Valley Association of Deaf 7.7.7.”. Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf . Wisconsin 

. Canada 

Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10 00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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World's Fair Secretary Tells Convention How He Passed As Deaf . . . 

World's Congress For The Deaf And The Seventh Convention 
Of The NAD In St. Louis, August 20-27, 1904 

By GEORGETTA GRAYBILL 



SEVENTH NAD CONVENTION—St. Louis was the scene of the Seventh Convention of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, August 20-27, 1904, during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition (World's Fair). Meetings 
were held in the Central High School auditorium. The World's Congress of the Deaf convened at the 
same time. 


The Convention of the International 
Congress and National Association of the 
Deaf held in the Hall of Congresses at 
the World’s Fair (the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition) at St. Louis on August 20, 
1904, was the largest meeting of the deaf 
ever held up till that time . Nearly 500 
were present when the convention was 
called to order. 

The day was designated “Gallaudet 
Day” in honor of Thomas Hopkins Gal¬ 
laudet. He was the connecting link be¬ 
tween the Old World and the New. 
“From the Old World he brought the 
seeds, which, planted in the soil of Amer¬ 
ica, have brought forth fruit a hundred¬ 
fold, and not one of the least of those 
fruits is this ‘gathering of the clans’ this 
day in this great central city of the 
American Nation and this greatest ex¬ 
position of the world’s achievements, to 
offer a tribute of regard and respect to 
the name and memory of the man who 
had the wisdom and the courage and 
the patience and the sympathetic heart 
to do and dare to the end that the 
shackles of ignorance might be struck 
from the deaf of America forever.” 
“Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes, 
they were souls that stood alone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw 
the golden beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered 
by their faith divine.” 

All addresses were made in the sign 
language. They were read for the bene¬ 
fit of those present who could hear. 

After an invocation by Rev. A. W. 
Mann of Cleveland, Ohio, the address of 
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the NAD president, James L. Smith of 
Minnesota, was given. 

Walter F. Stevens, secretary of the Ex¬ 
position, was introduced and addressed 
the Congress orally, his remarks being 
interpreted in signs by Miss Pearl Herd- 
man, a teacher in the St. Louis School 
for Deaf (Gallaudet Day School). He 
said in substance that he was glad to 
open the Congress. When he reached 
the door the guard warned him he ought 
not to go in, as it was a meeting of the 
deaf. When he entered he found the 
surroundings quite different from what 
he had been used to. All were appar¬ 
ently talking very animatedly, but he 
heard not a word, nor could he under¬ 
stand anything of what was being said— 
though he did discover from beaming 
countenances that the talk was pleasant 
enough. He had been to various meet¬ 
ings that day but at all of them the voice 
played the chief part. He was grateful 
to Mr. James H. Cloud of the Local Com¬ 
mittee for the opportunity to be present 
at the Congress, and was much pleased 
with what he beheld. He could say that 
he was in one sense the foster father 
of the deaf exhibit at the Exposition, as 
he arranged for the living exhibit of the 
deaf in the educational department. He 
cordially welcomed the members of the 
Congress, and wished all might have a 
pleasant and profitable meeting. The 
convention applauded liberally. «. 

The chair announced that it had been 
the hope of all to receive an address in 
person from Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet 
of Washington, founder of Gallaudet Col¬ 


lege, but as he was unable to be present, 
he sent a message. This most welcome 
communication was delivered in signs 
by George W. Veditz, of Colorado, and 
read orally by Superintendent Argo of the 
Utah School for the Deaf: 

A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 
OF THE DEAF 
Bradford, Conn., July 4, 1904 
Dr. J. L. Smith, President, etc.: 

Dear Dr. Smith: 

Remembering my promise to send you 
a message for the Congress of the Deaf, 
I take advantage of a quiet morning on 
Green Island to keep my engagement. 

I need hardly assure the members of 
the Congress that I deeply regret my 
inability to give them a personal greet¬ 
ing on the day chosen to honor the mem¬ 
ory of my revered father. Had I not 
planned some time ago to spend most 
of my vacation in Europe, I should cer¬ 
tainly have accepted the invitation of 
your committee to be present at the 
meeting of the Congress. 

I have read with interest the pub¬ 
lished programme, and congratulate the 
committee on its selection of subjects 
and its choice of those who will lead in 
the discussion of them. I am confident 
the decision of the Congress will be such 
as to deserve the respect and support of 
the friends of the deaf everywhere. 

The old question of methods may come 
up for a vote. If it does, the platform 
of the “Combined System,” adopted, I 
believe, by every Congress of the deaf 
in Europe as well as in this country, 
will, without doubt, be reaffirmed. 

Ever since the time of the first sug¬ 
gestion of a Combined System, which I 
made in 1867 after a careful study of the 
leading prise, that the sign language was 
made use of in chapel exercises. In my 
judgment lectures and religious services 
for the deaf, whether for children and 
youth in school or for adults, can be 
given more impressively and more ac¬ 
ceptably by means of the language of 
signs well rendered than in any other 
way. 

In the schoolroom it is well to minimize 
the use of signs as far as possible. But 
they have their place here; often when 
spelled, written, or spoken words fail to 
make the teacher’s meaning clear. In 
1897 I found a German teacher in an oral 
school giving new words to his class. He 
wrote the words on the blackboard, spoke 
them, and then made a clear de l’Epee 
sign for each one. I asked him why he 
did this. “To make sure the children 
understand the meaning,” said he. I told 
him I was gratified to find such a prac¬ 
tice prevailing in an oral school. 
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But I must not make this letter too 
long. Pray give my warmest greeting 
to all the members of the Congress. 
Though far from them in body, I shall 
be with them in spirit on Gallaudet Day. 
If some of my old college boys will get 
to the top of a high building, they may 
catch a direct message from me by 
“wireless telegraphy,” “telephathy,” or 
some other means. Whether this works 
or not, you may be sure my heart will 
beat in sympathy with the heart of the 
Congress. 

Always most sincerely yours, 

E. M. GALLAUDET 
Mr. George W. Veditz, Colorado: We 
have just listened to an address from 
the man who best understands the 
American deaf and their wishes; from 
the man who, above all others, is their 
fearless champion and loyal friend. 

He is not with us to listen to our ap¬ 
plause or to receive our grateful tokens 
of esteem, but nevertheless, I would ask 
all this great assemblage of the deaf 
and their friends to rise and join in a 


cheer in honor of the truest friend we 
have today. 

A “Chautauqua” salute, lasting sev¬ 
eral minutes, was given with enthusiasm. 

Rev. James H. Cloud, Missouri: I 
move that the secretary cable a message 
of greeting to our absent friend. 

The Seventh Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf convened at the 
Central High School Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo., from August 21-27. 

Five hundred deaf people from all 
parts of the United States and Europe 
attended a reception and ball the night 
of August 24 at Liederkranz Hall, corner 
of Chouteau Avenue and Thirteenth Street, 
given by the National Association of the 
Deaf in honor of the visiting deaf. 

The evening’s entertainment was in 
charge of a committee composed of 
Miss Clara L. Steidemann, Mrs. Selma 
Burgheer, Miss Sara Webster, G. Roden- 
berger and Charles Chenery. Music was 
furnished by Suda’s Orchestra. 

At a reception in the Missouri build¬ 
ing of the World’s Fair Miss Ivy Myers 


of the Gallaudet Union acted as hostess, 
assisted by Misses Hermann and Steide- 
man and Messrs. Steideman and Jones 
of the Local Committee on arrangements. 

The sessions of the Congress were com¬ 
pleted until Sunday, August 28. The en¬ 
tertainment for the week included a 
river excursion, lectures and dinners by 
E. A. Hodgson, representing the National 
Association of the Deaf, F. R. Gray, 
representing the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association, W. H. Schaub, representing 
the Missouri Association of the Deaf and 
Rev. J. H. Cloud, representing the deaf 
of St. Louis. 

SjC $ l\‘ 

Frederick C. Schreiber, present Execu¬ 
tive Secretary of the NAD, said that the 
World Congress that was held in 1904 was 
disbanded but we don’t know when. The 
present Congress is connected with the 
World Federation of the Deaf and in 
1975 will be having only its seventh meet¬ 
ing in the United States. 


New Publications 

Children’s Sign Language Playing Cards by Shirley Hoemann .....-........ $1.50 

I’M DEAF TOO, 12 DEAF AMERICANS by Bowe & Sternberg______ $2.00 

Sign Language Flash Cards by Dr. Harry Hoemann ______ $5.00 

BEOWULF rewritten to 3.0 reading level by Marny Worden _ _ _ __ $3.00 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE by Woods ___ _ —. $6.50 

SOUND AND SIGN by Schlesinger & Meadow __ _ $10.00 

The Deaf Community Study by Schein ______ $6.95 

SIGNS OF SILENCE by Powers _____ _ - _ $6.95 


Prepayment is required on all orders. Allow three weeks for delivery. Make checks payable to National Association of the Deaf. 


Mail order to: 

Publishing Division 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Send order to: 


Please print 


(Name) 


(Address) 


(City) 


(State) 


(Zip Code) 
























Letter to the Editor 


June 28, 1973 

Dear Editor: 

In response to the article entitled “Bi¬ 
lingual Education” by Larry Newman, I 
wish to clarify the meaning of bilingual¬ 
ism. It means that a true bilingual per¬ 
son can speak two languages comfortably, 
i.e., the person with normal hearing can 
speak English and Spanish fluently. This 
can be applied to the deaf person who 
can use American Sign Language to con¬ 
verse with deaf people, and read and 
write English fluently. 

Of course, this definition of the deaf 
person as bilingual means that you must 
accept American Sign Language as a 
language in its own right. This is a 
point which was not clear in Mr. New¬ 
man’s article. It is important to dis¬ 
tinguish between the language ASL, used 
by deaf persons (see work of Stokoe, 
et. al) and all the systems of visual Eng¬ 
lish which borrow from (or otherwise 
use) that language to create English 
visually. ASL is a language in its own 
right—a visual language, rather than a 
verbal language—with its own grammar 
and syntax. It is not a distortion of Eng¬ 
lish, any more than French or Spanish 
are distortions of English. 

Bilingual education for deaf children 
would mean that ASL and English would 
have an equal place in the education of 
deaf children. ASL would be studied and 
learned as a language, and all the sys¬ 
tems of visual English would be clearly 
understood to be English and not ASL. 
In my understanding, then, total com¬ 
munication is not bilingual education be¬ 
cause total communication puts heavy 
emphasis on English skills and oral skills, 
not visual skills. It is important for deaf 
children to have a sense of their own 
identity, and not just imitate hearing 
persons. Drs. Mindel and Vernon and 
Drs. Schlesinger and Meadow have made 
this clear in their books, They Grow in 
Silence and Sound and Sign. 

There is not enough space to write 
about bilingual education of deaf chil¬ 
dren. I have recently completed a paper 
on this subject which I have submitted 
for publication. In that paper there is a 
more in-depth discussion of the issue. 

Barbara Kannapell 

Washington, D.C. 


WIRELESS BABY CRY SIGNAL* .$50.00 

BABY CRY SIGNAL* .___$35.00 

*With volume control and dial 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL .$15.00 

With one receiver for Baby Cry Signal 
and TTY 

EXTRA RECEIVER .. $10.00 

BUZZER _$ 8.00 

VIBRA BED _ _ _ . $15.00 

WESTCLOX LAMPALARM _ $14.00 


Ask for a brochure of different wireless 
and not wireless door bell signals. 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive 
SANTA ROSA/ CALIF. 95401 


Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Israel— Abraham Hartzfeld received an 
award from the WFD for his dedication 
to the deaf in Israel. In spite of his age 
(83), he is still working in the Helen 
Keller Home, helping the deaf to find 
jobs. He was born in Russia and emi¬ 
grated to what is now known as Israel 
in 1914. Prior to his emigration, he spent 
a prison sentence in Siberia for his Zion¬ 
ist ideals. 

The Israeli deaf organized their first 
annual picnic in celebration of the In¬ 
ternational Deaf Day in September last 
year. Other countries had a similar 
celebration. I feel that the NAD, state 
associations and clubs for the deaf should 
join these countries in celebrating the 
International Deaf Day. 

Tunisia— Ole Monk Plum and some 
Danish teachers of the deaf visited a 
school for the deaf in Tunis, the capital 
of Tunisia. They reported that this school 
was the only one in the country and had 
a total of 90 deaf students, mostly 14-16 
years old. As the school was two years 
old, its program was rather experimental. 
The number of teachers was 11-12. Al¬ 
though the school was oral, the teachers 
used a few “natural” signs occasionally. 
The language used in teaching was 
Arabic. The illiteracy rate among the 
deaf was still high and there was no club 
for the deaf in Tunisia. (Effata Vol. 80, 
No. 3) 

Australia— The Australian Deaf Notes 

(Vol. 10, No. 6) has the following re¬ 
mark: To some people “total communi¬ 
cation” is more like total confusion. 

Great Britain— The National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf had its annual con¬ 
ference in London March 2-3, 1973. Ac¬ 
tually this organization is not a college 
in the American sense. In 1918, the Col¬ 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the National Association of the Deaf 
were merged into a new organization, the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
an equivalent to the American Convention 

Berg And Kruger Helms Inductees 

Tom Berg and Art Kruger were in¬ 
ducted into the Helms Foundation Hall 
of Fame on July 5 at a surprise ceremony 
in the Student Union Building at Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C. The first 
deaf men so honored, they were cited for 
their outstanding contributions to ama¬ 
teur athletics. The recognition was all 
the more fitting as they were hard at 
work with preparations for the World 
Games of the Deaf in Malmo, Sweden. 

Frank Medina of the University of 
Texas, presented the awards in behalf of 
the Helms Foundation. He was head 
trainer for the USA squad for three 
previous WGD’s but was unable to go to 
Malmo due to a previous commitment. 



EAGLE SCOUT—Brian Rasmus, a 17-year-old junior 
at the California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
recently attained the rank of Eagle Scout, the 
ninth member of Troop 11 at CSDB, chartered in 
1916, so honored. The son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Rasmus (also deaf), 2826 Derby Street, Berkeley, 
Brian began as a Cub Scout in 1964. 

of American Instructors of the Deaf. It 
now has over 1,048 members and its own 
journal, “The Teacher of the Deaf.” 
Italy— The Italian television has agreed 
to provide interpreting services for cer¬ 
tain important programs. 

Germany— In the International Water 
Polo Tournament, held in Hamburg, the 
Berlin team won first place. Other teams 
were from Italy, Denmark and the Neth¬ 
erlands. At the same time the athletic 
club of Hamburg celebrated its 50th an¬ 
niversary. 

The Philippines— The Philippine deaf es¬ 
tablished a teletypewriter network for 
the deaf in 1970. In addition to its effort 
to spread TTY communication among the 
deaf, it has the following projects: 1) 
computer assisted instruction for the 
deaf, 2) teacher education and 3) radio 
communication for the deaf (in order to 
reach the deaf in most remote communi¬ 
ties). It also publishes a newsletter, 
TPBP Newsletter, and its editor is Carl 
A. Argila. 

Sports results: 

Sweden-Finland: Basketball, 75-54 

Sweden-Finland: Shooting, 1,025-877 

Sweden-Norway: Handball, 12-9 and 10-9 


Look ahead to . . . 

The 43nd Biennial Convention 
of the 

National Association of the Deaf 

Seattle, Washington 

JUNE 30- JULY 6, 1974! 

Watch for details in coming issues 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
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Contributed Monthly by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
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Chapter News 

The new IRID (Idaho) is led by Jim 
Palmer, president. Sixty interpreters and 
deaf people attended the first meeting 
held April 28. Paul Culton, president of 
the Southern California RID (SCRID, 
Inc.), was the featured speaker at the 
meeting-workshop. 

Interpreters in Montana and Nevada are 
becoming more active. We hope to see 
chapters in these two states soon. 

Certification News 

Processing of interpreter evaluation 
forms is quite a job. Each evaluation 
requires approximately nine man-hours, 
in addition to the candidate’s time for 


John Shipman, Board Member 
Ralph Neesam, Board Member 

warmup and testing. This includes the 
local evaluation chairman’s planning, 
evaluators’ time, processing of forms in 
the RID office, statistical analysis and 
decisions of the Certification Board and 
notification to the candidate. Most of 
this work is done after hours by persons 
with full-time jobs. 

Consequently in early June we are com¬ 
pleting processing of evaluations held in 
April. Interpreters certified October 1972 
through March 1973 number as follows: 
117 hold the Comprehensive Skills Cer¬ 
tificate (CSC); 39 hold the Expressive 
Translating Certificate (ETC); 50 hold 
the Expressive Interpreting Certificate 


Edna P. Adler, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 


(EIC); and 101 hold the Reverse Skills 
Certificate (RSC). Of the members listed 
in the RID Directory of Members, ex¬ 
pected to be published in late summer, 
an estimated 500 will be certified. 

RID Interpreter Awards Completed 

At the Second RID National Workshop/ 
Convention, held in August 1972, the RID 
members announced recipients of awards 
for outstanding interpreting and service 
to the profession. The first two recipients, 
Louie Fant, Jr., and Ralph Neesam, re¬ 
ceived a modern sculpture suggesting 
hands making the sign “interpret.” The 
awards, each an individual sculpture, are 
the work of Hans Christensen of the Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf. 
Another award will be presented at the 
3rd RID Workshop/Convention in Seattle, 
Washington, June 1974. 

Dr. Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., Superinten¬ 
dent of the Governor Baxter State School 
for the Deaf, Portland, Maine, was kind 
enough to submit an article commemorat¬ 
ing the life of Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson, 
nationally known interpreter, teacher of 
the deaf and of prospective teachers and 
friend of thousands. 

When the RID Board Members learned 
of Dr. Benson’s death in December 1972, 
they established a memorial interpreter 
fund in her honor. This fund will pro¬ 
vide financial assistance to interpreters 
and prospective interpreters in pursuing 
their studies. Contributions may be sent 
to Elizabeth Benson Memorial Interpreter 
Fund, RID, 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md. 20910. 

Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson 

Writing an article about Elizabeth Ben¬ 
son is a pleasant task because she was 
that rare kind of individual about whom 
only very nice things could be said. I 
knew Benny for more than 25 years. Our 
early acquaintance grew into a very close 
friendship until in more recent years she 
was more like a member of the family. 

When I first met Benny I was a stu¬ 
dent at the Teacher Training Program 
at Gallaudet College and she was my 
instructor. She was fresh out of her 
service in the Army Medical Corps and 
had acquired the strict discipline of the 
military. She used this kind of discipline 



AWARDS PREPARATION—James Stangarone, Coordinator of Interpreting Services at the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf, prepares interpreter awards for mailing to recipients. 
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in her work with the graduate students. 
Benny taught a class in audiology and a 
class in lipreading. Looking back on 
Benny’s career, I think many people 
failed to appreciate the fact that she was 
a pioneer in the field of hearing evalua¬ 
tion. She acquired this experience in the 
military and used it wisely and profitably 
at Gallaudet College. She was a tough 
teacher and brooked no nonsense. She 
was a strong believer that there was a 
place and a time for work and a place 
and time for fun. 

We both served on the summer faculty 
at Hampton Institute in Virginia for al¬ 
most 10 years. Our responsibilities at 
Hampton Institute were to assist black 
teachers of the deaf in studies on edu¬ 
cation of the deaf so that they could 
meet certification requirements. There 
she made a great many friends because 
she demonstrated a deep and sincere 
interest in the uplifting of the educational 
standards of black deaf children. 

Following my first summer at Hamp¬ 
ton I became more closely associated 
with Benny as a member of the Gallau¬ 
det College faculty. I marveled at her 
competence in interpreting for the deaf, 
particularly the so-called platform in¬ 
terpreting. Of course, her fame as an in¬ 
terpreter became worldwide. 

During our years on Kendall Green, 
Benny and I became very close friends. 
Frequently, we were asked to serve as 
chaperones at college activities, particu¬ 
larly at outings and beach parties. 

As our friendship grew, I got to know 
her family more intimately. Her de¬ 
lightful parents, Harry and Minnie Ben¬ 
son, made their home in Frederick, Md. 
This was like a second home for me, 
and I was always made welcome. The 
only instruction I would receive from 
them when I went to visit them was to 
bring my appetite. Benny’s sister, Mary, 
now a retired teacher of the deaf living 
in Frederick, became like a sister to me. 
I enjoyed Mr. Benson’s company very 
much. He was a great sports fan and 
we had many opportunities to discuss 
the comprehensive merits of the Boston 
Red Sox and his beloved Baltimore 
Orioles. 

When my mother came to live on 
Kendall Green, she and Benny naturally 
became close friends and it was a warm 
family type relationship that existed be¬ 
tween the Youngs and the Benson fam¬ 


ily. This relationship grew after my 
marriage when my wife came to Ken¬ 
dall Green to make a home for me. Benny 
and Mary hosted a fantastic reception in 
our honor. They made sure that our first 
home in the old gatehouse on Kendall 
Green was comfortable and well-stocked 
with handmade articles and home canned 
foodstuffs. 

Benny had a delightful sense of humor 
and enjoyed good jokes. She was a good 
sport and always rose to the challenge 
whenever it was put to her. She partici¬ 
pated in all kinds of fun activities and 
liked a good time. But when she was 
serious, she brooked no nonsense and 
nothing was more serious to her than 
her work to promote the education and 
welfare of deaf children and adults. In 
this work she was dedicated as no person 
I have known. She knew the self-seeker 
and the exploiter for what he was and 
wasted no time in dismissing him from 
her circle of friends. 

At any meeting with Benny, it was 
impossible not to learn because she was 
by nature a teacher—the kind of teacher 
who believed in sharing all her knowledge 
and experience with her students and her 
friends. 

In addition to her college and graduate 
school preparation to teach the deaf, 
Benny also went to law school, earned 
her law degree and was admitted to the 
bar. She did this primarily to serve her 
deaf friends. Oftentimes, she had been 
called upon to interpret in legal and court 
settings for deaf persons. She was un¬ 
able to cope with some of the legalistic 
jargon and procedures. This made it diffi¬ 
cult for her to interpret faithfully for 
her deaf friends. So, she decided to study 
law in order better to be able to help 
deaf persons in legal trouble. This was 
another indication of her love and dedi¬ 
cation to deaf persons. 

More recently, she is remembered for 
her work as dean of women at Gallaudet 
College. College women (and men) 
sought her valued counseling and guid¬ 
ance with personal problems. She was 
strict as a dean of women and very con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of all the girls 
in her care. Some of her decisions were 
not popular, but she stuck to them be¬ 
cause she knew they were right. 

I am reminded of another incident that 
illustrates her unselfishness. One year 
at Gallaudet College, she was to be a 


chaperone at a prom. One day I saw 
her showing other ladies on the faculty a 
new gown she had purchased for the 
prom. You can imagine my surprise 
when she came to the prom wearing an 
old gown. During the course of the eve¬ 
ning, I spotted a college girl wearing that 
new gown. Benny had given it to her 
because she did not have one. Incidents 
like this could be multiplied many times 
over. 

Benny was a charter member of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
This activity became dear to her heart 
and one in which she gave more of her 
time and effort. She is best remembered 
for her skill in manual communication 
and her willingness to interpret for deaf 
persons, no matter where or when. In 
addition to being a skilled interpreter, 
her manual communication was beau¬ 
tiful to behold. Hundreds of men and 
women working with deaf persons today 
learned manual communication from her. 
How lucky they were to have such a 
great teacher! 

Dr. Ben Hoffmeyer, in the January- 
February issue of “The American Era,” 
wrote the following eloquent testimonial 
to Benny: 

“Whether it be providence or accident, 
there often appears the right person in 
the right place at the right time to serve 
the deaf magnificently for many years. 
She was richly endowed with the abili¬ 
ties, the compassion, the drive and the 
courage to meet the requirements for 
dedicated service. She was there when 
a renaissance occurred following World 
War II. The deaf were awakening to 
their rights as fully participating citi¬ 
zens. Doors were being opened and she 
was there to assist, for she believed in the 
deaf. 

“She was there when communication 
became the key to opening much of the 
world to the deaf through expert and 
dramatic interpretation of events that 
were once closed to the deaf. She made 
the sign language a thing of beauty and 
truly a performing art. She made it 
palatable to some who formerly refused 
to accept it. 

“She brought the deaf together with 
presidents and royalty and brought them 
into the world of the hearing on so many 
occasions. She was industrious, there¬ 
fore, a very busy person, but never too 
busy to bring joy, humor, education, 
socialization and love to the deaf and 
to those of us who would sit in amaze¬ 
ment and respect for her ability to bring 
the world to the deaf. 

“To those of us who work with the 
deaf but are not deaf she set an example 
of the ultimate in enthusiasm, dedica¬ 
tion, professional behavior and friendship. 
At professional meetings everyone was 
happy to see “Benny” Benson for she 
reflected love and true comradeship. 

“The deaf and those of us who work 
with the deaf feel a great loss and we 
can only hope that our lives will be as 
productive, as contributing, as service¬ 
able, and as loving as hers has been.” 


Dormitory Counselors Wanted 

Apply to: Supt. J. R. Shinpaugh 

Virginia School for the Deaf 
Staunton, Va. 24401 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
IN VIRGINIA'S BEAUTIFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
Ad: Courtesy of R. E. Lee Chapter of GCAA 
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Marjorie Clere Interprets Medical Program 


A new dimension has been added to 
Central New York television through Kay 
Russell’s “Ladies Day” program over 
WSYR-TV in Syracuse, N.Y.—the deaf 
and hard of hearing population in this 
area is able to “see every word” that is 
spoken on Kay’s regular Thursday feature 
of “Meet Your Doctor.” 

This unique and exclusive public serv¬ 
ice, which spells help for hundreds of 
deaf persons in the WSYR-TV viewing 
area, was instituted by Kay in Septem¬ 
ber 1972, when she persuaded a well 
known interpreter for the deaf—Mrs. 
Marjorie Clere—to appear on one of her 
daily shows as a guest. So impressed 
was Kay with the possibilities of the use 
of the language of signs in making tele¬ 
vision palatable fare for those handi¬ 
capped by deafness that she added Mrs. 
Clere as a regular feature on her Thurs¬ 
day show, a “Meet Your Doctor” seg¬ 
ment of 30 minutes. 

On this series, Kay presents a panel 
of physicians who each week discuss a 
specific disease, its causes, cures and 
prevention. Viewers are asked to call 
in any questions to a specific studio tele¬ 
phone number and each question is an¬ 
swered by the physicians on the air. 

Every word of the discussion, the 
questions and answers are interpreted 
by Mis. Ciere through the language of 
signs, synchronizing her movements to 
the pace of the conversation. 

Now, through WSYR-TV’s “Ladies Day” 
show, Mrs. Clere “talks” with her hands 
and hundreds of deaf persons in Central 
New York “listen” with their eyes. For 
a short period each week, the deaf can 
become totally involved in a medium 
that had previously given them sight— 
but no “sound.” Now, the sound has 
been supplied through signs and the deaf 
receive the additional benefit of basic 
medical information that could be of great 
importance to them. 

That WSYR-TV, Kay Russell and Mar¬ 


jorie Clere are performing a public 
service of great merit is attested to by 
the great amount of viewer mail that 
has been received since the language of 
signs supplement was added to the 
“Ladies Day” show. 

Mrs. Clere, who says she “interprets 
all day long,” admits that it is mentally 
tiring work. In addition to her work over 
WSYR-TV, she also interprets for two 
deaf doctoral students in educational 
technology for the deaf at Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity. 

On three evenings each week, she con¬ 
ducts classes. When she interprets, she 
generally uses signs for specific words 
where there is a sign for a word. Other¬ 
wise she fingerspells the word. It should 
be pointed out that she is not a trans¬ 
lator but an interpreter which means 
she may break down a word into several 
words to interpret a concept. 

Mrs. Clere has been “talking with her 
hands” as long as she can remember. 
Both of her parents were deaf and she 
learned the skill as a child. She began 
her work professionally about 10 years 
ago when she interpreted to a group of 
parents who wanted to learn the language 
of signs. Thus, a class was formed. 

Last fall Mrs. Clere traveled to Mem¬ 
phis where she took a battery of compre¬ 
hensive examinations to gain her national 
certification as an interpreter for the deaf. 
Needless to say, she was successful in 
gaining formal certification. 

She taught her own children to sign 
and suggests that it should be taught to 
all children as they learn spoken language 
so they may communicate more readily 
with the deaf. Her son received his mas¬ 
ter’s degree in counseling for the deaf. 

In order to learn to sign, a person 
ready has to be motivated to do so, ac¬ 
cording to Mrs. Clere. “It is the same 
as learning a foreign language,” she 
points out. 

Mrs. Clere also does reverse interpreta¬ 


tion which means she translates from 
signs into the spoken word, a more diffi¬ 
cult procedure than interpreting the 
spoken word into sign. 

She is extremely pleased with the re¬ 
sponse from WSYR-TV’s “Ladies Day” 
program and would someday like to in¬ 
terpret a news program for the deaf. 

For four years, Mrs. Clere served as 
official interpreter for the New York 
State Commission to Study Problems of 
the Deaf. She is affiliated with the Na¬ 
tional Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf and served as president of the New 
Registry of Interpretation for the Deaf. 
She is also a member of the National 
Association of the Deaf and the Empire 
State Association of the Deaf. In the 
past, she had worked for the National 
Theatre of the Deaf, including a stint at 
the University of Nebraska. 

A Syracuse, N.Y., resident, Mrs. Clere 
is the wife of R. Thomas Clere and the 
mother of four children. 


Church Directory 


AfiarmltltPH of (Soil 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Haptisl 


When in the Detroit area . . . visit 
A church that LOVES the deaf. 
COMMUNITY BAPTIST CHURCH 
28237 W. Warren, Garden City, Mich. 

Rev. James B. Allen, pastor 
Sunday School, 9:55 a.m.; Sunday night, 
7:00 p.m. 

Separate services for the deaf. 

Rev. Lester H. Belt, minister to the deaf 


Visit Baton Rouge in "French" Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in Poughkeepsie, welcome to . . . 

VASSAR ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

32 Vassar Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services 
Dr. Charles M Davis, pastor 

The Deaf Department 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1020 Lamar 
Houston, Texas 

Invites you to worship with us 
while in our city. 

Services, Wednesday 7 p.m.; Sundays, 9:30 a.m. 
& 5:45 p.m. and special activities; 
Special services for the deaf in the chapel. 

E. Joe Hawn, minister 


When traveling north, south, east or west, 
eventually you will pass through Little Rock. 
Why not stop and worship in the 
Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
1208 Louisiana Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sunday: Sunday school 9:30 a.m.; worship 
10:45 a.m.; evening worship 6:00 p.m. 

A full program for the deaf. 

Rev. Robert E. Parrish, minister to the deaf 
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THE SPOKEN WORD CAN BE SEEN—Mrs. Marjorie Clere, right, joints WSYR-TV's Kay Russell and 
Dr. Kenneth Golden in a weekly "Meet Your Doctor" TV series over the Syracuse, N.Y., station. Mrs. 
Clere interprets the entire discussion on the show into signs for the benefit of hundreds of deaf persons 
in the Central New York area. 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m., Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, minister 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


(Cljurrlt of (Cljri'it 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 

ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 


Episcopal 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denvei, welcome ui 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 
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The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Itcv. Jay L. Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


Emtljrrmt 


ETERNAL MERCY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2323 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Worship service 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
The Rev. Donald E. Leber 
Phone 901-274-2727 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


In the Nation’s Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 

PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone 751-5823 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


llnitrii UJrtlpiUiit 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden Sts., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


GDtlirr Dnuimiuatimui 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominationa!) 

1304 Allens Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 6:30 to 7:00 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 
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In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit ‘‘Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, president 


Welcome to Hawaii . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully St., Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month 

Norma L. Williams, secretary 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 

Honolulu Hawaii 96813 

1st, 2nd and 3rd Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

I 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


LCB DIRECTORY 


We've moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 

2835 West Glenrosa 

Phoenix, Arizona 85017 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 


Deaf Masons 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of each month. 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, CA 91402 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of each month. 

Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 36th Way, Sacramento, CA 95816 

WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 

Stated Communication 1st Saturday 
of the month. 

Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita KA 67217 

FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 

James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, IL 60583 

T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, VA 22303 


Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 


National (Emtymui nf 

.Ufutislj th'ctf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Kenneth Rothschild 

25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 
* * * 

BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Arlene Blumenthal, Secy., 

5709 Greenspring Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21209 

BOSTON H.A.D. 


1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 




When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


154 Salisbury Road 
Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 
BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy., 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 
CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Leonard B. Warshawsky, Secy., 

5036 Conrad Street, Skokie, Illinois 60076 
| CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 

1474 Genesee Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 
Miss Betsey Kaplan, Secy., 

IHillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
190046 

NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Herman Streicher, Pres., 

30 Ocean Parkway, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.)| 
c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 
TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy., 

16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 








